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The March of Events 


der. Business is seeking its proper 

level, as the artificial forces of inflation 
and depression are swept away by the flood of 
real liquidation or real buying, as the case 
may be. A few unnatural booms in real 
estate, stocks, labor, and commodities have 
collapsed as the supply outran the demand. 
Undue rates of interest for money and unreal 
depressions in some kinds of securities and 
some branches of real property are adjusting 
themselves to the true conditions that exist 
to-day. 

All this leads to much turmoil, to lessened 
sales of goods, to extreme caution on the part 
of those who have money or the credit that 
would get them money if they wanted it. 
The careful sailor-would sooner lose a little 
time than risk carrying too much sail while 
skies are still unsettled. Yet most men, even 
of the most careful class, feel that the worst of 
the tempest has passed. Only, we must go 
slowly, ready for random gusts of wind. 

Meantime, our foreign trade is pushing 
ahead. In January, the total exports of the 
five leading classes—breadstuff, mineral oils, 
cotton, dairy products, and animals—reached 
a total of 128 millions, nearly 20 per cent. 
ahead of 1907. Much of the gain is due to 
large increases in wheat and petroleum ex- 
ports. In February nearly twelve millions of 
dollars’ worth less of foreign merchandise was 
brought in than in February, 1907. 

These two facts, increased exports and 
economy in the purchasing of high-priced 
foreign goods, bid fair to build up the balance 


NINANCIAL readjustment is now in or- 


of trade very rapidly. The spirit of economy 
shown so sharply in the import trade and 
in very drastic cuts in the highest grade of 
clothes, of wines, of jewelry, and of other 
luxuries, is the very spirit of all others that 
will tend to the rapid correction of the flagrant 
errors of 1907. 


A NEW ATTITUDE TO WEALTH 


UT of it all comes a new theory of life to 

the people of America. There is no doubt 
that one of the most important results of the 
disturbances of the past year or two, viewed 
from an economic standpoint, is the new 
way that the people of this country have come 
to regard wealth. Formerly, wealth was 
measured in dollars, and the measure of it 
was let go at that. To-day we scrutinize 
most carefully every dollar in the pile. It 
has come to be recognized that wealth must 
be considered from the standpoint of quality 
as well as quantity. 

Roughly, the people divide wealth into 
three classes—inherited, predatory, and legiti- 
mate. The public judgment on each of 
these classes has changed materially within 
the past two years. Formerly, inherited 
wealth was looked at with indulgence. The 
sons of the last generation of millionaires 
were tacitly allowed to assume _ luxuries, 
foibles, and even follies, and no one cared 
much about it. It is different to-day. We 
are coming rapidly to the English state of mind 
in this matter, piling upon the sons of the rich 
duties and responsibilities to which they are 
little accustomed. 
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Public sentiment approves when it hears 
that the sons of multi-millionaire railroad 
magnates have gone to work as clerks at a 
hundred dollars a month, or donned overalls 
to help build locomotives at the great 
works. There is a strong reaction against 
the horde of drones. Of course, it is no- 
body’s business whether the son of a million- 
aire make twelve hundred a year driving a 
pen in an office, or twelve thousand a year 
holding down a fat sinecure in an insurance 
office; yet public sentiment has waxed hot 
about it. 

As to predatory wealth, there has always 
been a strong sentiment against it, but few 
men defined it carefully. A few years ago 
the term meant wealth gained in open gamb- 
ling, in trickery, in fraud. To-day it has 
come to have a wider meaning. Unjust 
monopoly, even though legal; extortion, even 
though veiled in a published price-list; graft, 
even though endorsed by the board of directors 
in open meeting, are now called by hard 
names. The men who have grown great in 
practising them find it hard to square them- 
selves before the people. The face of the 
nation, in fact, is set like a rock against them. 

The old taunt, that it is hard to convict a 
rich man of crime, is losing its force. In fact, 
judging from the tone of the more irresponsible 
press, we have been at times, and in some 
quarters, dangerously near the opposite ex- 
treme—the condition of the French Revolution, 
wherein the mere possession of wealth or of 
property itself convicts of crime. The sober 
common sense of the people rests half-way 
between. Wealth improperly gained has come 
to be a crime, while wealth properly gained 
is held even higher in estimation to-day than 
it was before. Legitimate wealth, indeed, 
may hold its head above the clouds. The 
man who, like Swift’s paragon, ‘‘has made 
two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before,” has become, by contrast with 
the predatory rich man, a national hero. We 
hear less of the “‘ Napoleons of Finance,” and 
more of the men that work. ; 

For a time it looked as though the events 
of 1907, with their concurrent flood of ex- 
posure, vituperation, and slander, would prove 
a fertile field for the growth of socialism and 
anarchy in this country. At this writing, this 
fear seems groundless. There has come a 
realization of the responsibilities of wealth, 
and a growing desire to limit its prerogatives 
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and perquisites; but in the hearts of the people 
one finds little trace of a desire to change the 
fundamental bases of our national life. Stren- 
uous, hot, urgent individualism is still the very 
keynote of our national character. Every 
great hope that we, as a nation, feel, centres 
about the individual. Our conquests of to- 
morrow, as our triumphs of yesterday, are 
to be the conquests of the great individual. 
His material reward, if it be clean, will be 
allowed him, not grudgingly, but gladly. 


TWO ENLIGHTENED LEADERS 


WO men prominent in the corporation 
world have come to stand before the 
people as leaders in the progress of corpora- 
tions toward the newer and higher standards 
of public dealing, as strongly advocated by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, Governor 
Hughes, and other leaders of national thought. 
The two corporation men who have seen the 
light are Mr. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
executive committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and Mr. B. F. Yoakum, 
chairman of the Rock Island Railroad system. 
Mr. Gary has expressed his conviction in 
these unmistakable terms: 

“T know that the reiteration of the oft-stated 
principles of the President of the United States 
has increased my feeling of responsibility toward 
the stockholders I represent, toward our competi- 
tors, toward business men, and toward the public, 
and that our relations have been improved.” 


Nothing could be franker, and nothing could 
be more gratifying to those who fight for the 
rights of the people. Mr. Gary’s company, 
it should be added, has always been a leader 
in the matter of publicity. Its reports are full 
and authentic. Its business is done in the open. 
Its officers have never, so far as one may know, 
been interdicted from telling the truth. In 
fact, from this viewpoint, this great corporation 
has always been a model. Mr. Gary’s manly 
statement gives promise of a continuance of 
this policy. 

Mr. Yoakum is not, strictly speaking, a 
convert. Many years ago, when he was presi- 
dent of a struggling Western railroad of only 
local importance, he fought a hard fight for 
publicity, for truth toward stockholders, for 
fair dealing with his people. Last July, he 
wrote for THE WorLp’s Work a remarkable 
article, in which he openly admitted past 
faults on the part of the railroads toward the 
people, and pointed the way to better things 
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and a broader basis of relationship between 
the people, the railroads, and the Government, 
both state and Federal. 

Recently, in a great speech before a Texas 
audience, he reiterated his strong conviction 
that hereafter the railroad must deal squarely 
with the people — and the people with the 
railroad. It is almost astonishing to relate 
that the press and the people of Texas are 
with him, even though his speech assailed in 
no measured terms the tendencies and the 
actual laws that have grown out of the anti- 
corporation agitation in that state. 

Judge Gary is a power in the world of in- 
dustrial administration. Mr. Yoakum is prob- 
ably the strongest of the younger school of 
railroad magnates. It is a refreshing and a 
hopeful thing to find their sentiments and 
written words keeping pace with the ineradic- 
able convictions of the nation. It is a good 
augury for them, for their great interests, and 
for the country that they serve. 


A TAFT AND A BRYAN PLATFORM 


POLITICAL platform is not always 

made up of declarations that its makers 
believe to be true or that they expect to see 
enacted into laws; but it is always made up 
of declarations which they think will win 
public approval. If we read the platform 
of the Ohio Republican convention, for in- 
stance, which is the platform of Mr. Taft’s 
state and of his home friends and, therefore, 
in a sense, his own platform, we get a notion 
of the ideas whereby they expect to carry the 
convention and the election. Emphasis was 
laid chiefly on the following subjects: 


The railroad rate law, the strengthening of 
the supervisory powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the prosecution of illegal trusts 
and monopolies and of evil-doers, both in the 
public service and in the commercial world. 

Such modifications of the currency laws as 
will provide for the demands of commerce, satisfy 
the needs of all portions of the country and have 
at all times the quality of undoubted security. 

The reénactment in constitutional form of an 
employers’ liability act. 

A limitation in the exercise of the power of 
injunction, in order to prevent its abuse. 

Liberal appropriations for the improvement of 
waterways and harbors, including the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes. 

The organization of all existing national public 
health agencies into a single national health de- 
department. 
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The speedy completion of the Panama Canal 
and the development, step by step, of popular 
government in the Philippines. 


These, it will be observed, are the particular 
subjects that have been brought forward and 
insisted upon by President Roosevelt. Some 
of them have, of course, been found in Repub- 
lican platforms for a long period, but thev 
are more clearly expressed and more definitely 
put forward than in previous times. 

The plank about tariff revision has some- 
thing more than a perfunctory meaning, per- 
haps, when read in the light of Mr. Taft’s 
definite promise, made more than once, that 
he will use his influence for revision along 
protectionist lines. The only specific thing 
that the Ohio platform would commit the 
party to is the calling of a special session to 
revise the tariff. 

The platform calls for a reduction in repre- 
sentation from states where citizens are dis- 
franchised — a revival of the old threat to the 
Southern States. This is probably buncombe, 
meant to catch the Negro vote and to please 
the Negro delegates from the Southern States. 

So much of this platform, therefore, as has 
a real meaning is a more than usually clear- 
cut declaration of the Roosevelt policies, and it 
is on these that the Republicans expect to win. 


II 


In a corresponding way, the Nebraska 
Democratic state convention adopted a platform 
that may be accepted as Mr. Bryan’s. Indeed, 
it bears his earmarks. It is at once far more 
radical and far more “centralizing,” calling for 
greater extensions of the function and power of 
the Federal Government, than the Ohio 
Republican platform. It approves and de- 
mands, among other things: 


The prohibition of railroad passes and rebates; 
the forbidding of any corporation to contribute to 
campaign funds; additional laws “to make it im- 
possible for private monopoly to exist in the 
United States; to prevent the duplication of direc- 
tors of competing companies; a Federal license 
system for corporations doing an interstate bus- 
iness, the license “to protect the public from 
watered stock,” and to compel licensed corpora- 
tions to sell to all purchasers on the same terms. 

. The enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to “ascertain the present 
value of the railroads, measured by the cost of re- 
production”’; the prohibition of “any more watered 
stock;”’ and the reduction of railroad rates “until 
‘hey reach a point where thev will yield only a 
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reasonable return on the present value of the 
roads.”’ 

Postal savings banks; the “protection of bank 
deposits”; an emergency currency “issued and 
controlled by the Federal Government,” to be 
“loaned upon adequate security and at a rate of 
interest which will compel its retirement when 
the emergency is past.”’ 

Anti-imperialism and the exclusion of Oriental 
immigrants. 

The popular election of United States Senators. 

An eight-hour working day. 

There is an ambiguous or veiled criticism of 
the United States Supreme Court in the platform’s 
“opposition to the centralization implied in the 
suggestions that the powers of the General Govern- 
ment should be extended by judicial construction.” 


Here are most of the things that could be 
crowded into a platform, among them more 
radical proposals than either of the great 
parties has hitherto made. Mr. Bryan’s private 
creed of the Government ownership of rail- 
roads is not openly inserted. But the excessive 
regulations that are proposed would very soon 
lead to ownership. 

The tariff plank is clear-cut; so are the 
planks favoring a national inheritance and 
income tax; and these are almost the only 
clear-cut planks in the whole long and com- 
plicated document: 


“We favor an immediate revision of the tariff 
by the reduction cf import duties. Articles enter- 
ing into competition with articles controlled by 
trusts should be placed upon the free-list; materia] 
reductions should be made in such other schedules 
as may be necessary to ‘restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis. ”’ 


This platform is full of socialistic and central- 
izing propositions and tendencies. It is a 
platform aimed rather at the organization of 
the discontented — offering cures for every dis- 
ease — than at the orderly and well-codrdinated 
body of traditional Democratic doctrine. 


THE DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY 


HE State Democratic Committee of Min- 
nesota formally put Governor John 

A. Johnson forward as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency, 
with enthusiasm and with a clear-cut statement 
of his record, his character, and his ability. 
They say truly that he can carry every state 
that Mr. Bryan can carry, and that he has a 
chance to win several states — perhaps a good 
many — which Mr. Bryan cannot possibly win. 
This movement in favor of Governor John- 
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son will hardly succeed at the Denver conven- 
tion; for the party managers seem determined 
to follow Mr. Bryan to the still further demorali- 
zation of their party. But now they will 
commit this error in the face of a chance to 
do a better thing. It is no longer true that 
they must take a twice-defeated candidate 
because there is no available man. Governor 
Johnson has, in an unusual measure, that 
sturdy intellectual character which Mr. Bryan 
lacks. He stands firmly on a few great prin- 
ciples and he stands at the same place to-day 
at which he stood yesterday, and he will stand 
there to-morrow. He has fixed qualities. 

These are, in fact, the very qualities in the 
man that the party now needs in a leader —a 
sturdy honesty and trustworthiness of mind 
as well as of intention, the homely virtues of 
large common sense and a broad sympathy 
and courage to stand square whatever come. 
He is a plain, strong, brave, sensible man, who 
believes in the old doctrines and the philosophy 
of his party. Yet he would have the confi- 
dence of all classes of men if he were President. 
Those that have would not fear that he would 
encourage confiscatory or destructive meas- 
ures, and those that are struggling would find 
him an honest man of their own class. He is 
a safe man to have great power and responsi- 
bility. 

If the Democratic managers could recover 
from the extraordinary hallucination that 
possesses them and really cared to lift their 
party again to a vigorous level and to a winning 
level at an early time, if not now, they would 
nominate Governor Johnson. In fact, there 
is a possibility that he might defeat this 
year any Republican candidate except Mr. Taft. 


REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY IN THE SOUTH 


ERUWAPS the most important and funda- 
mental change that has taken place 

in the people in any part of the United States 
during the last ten years is the change that 
has taken place in the people of the Southern 
States. The economic difference between five- 
cent cotton and ten-cent cotton is the difference 
between rural poverty and well-being; and 
an even greater economic change has taken 
place in the towns and cities where manufac- 
tures have been developed. The growth and 
the prosperity of the cotton-mills, of the lumber- 
mills, of the furniture factories, and of many 
small industries have put money in the people’s 
pockets and put them in a new mood. 























Keeping pace with this spread of well-being, 
and even outrunning it, has been the building 
and equipment of schools — from the country 
school-house to the college; and there has, of 
course, been a corresponding broadening of 
thought, of vision, and of sympathy. Take 
any measure that you will cf the sentiment 
and of the attitude of the people of the South 
toward the rest of the world and you will find 
a remarkable change within the last decade. 
Even in politics, for instance, where the old 
solidity of opinion is most stubborn and per- 
sistent, there have come sharp differences of 
thought. In most of the Southern states 
there are two parties that on all local subjects 
differ sharply, and in some states even angrily. 
In Texas, for example, there are the pro-Bailey 
and the anti-Bailey parties, whose differences 
extend far further than the contest about the 
continuance of Senator Bailey in public life. 
In Alabama, in Georgia, in North Carolina, and 
in Virginia, there are two ‘“‘ wings” of the party 
that differ as sharply about local subjects as the 
Democrats and the Republicans differ in most 
states. 

Yet, up to this time, the solid South remains 
practically unbroken. True, Mr. Roosevelt 
carried Missouri, but Missouri is still a Dem- 
ocratic state. True, a Republican Senator 
was recently elected by the Kentucky legisla- 
ture, but Kentucky also is still a Democratic 
state. So far as national politics go, the South 
is yet practically solid; and, speaking in 
general terms, the Republican party is still 
a mere gang of Federal office-holders or of 
Federal office-seekers; and there is little like- 
lihood that the Republicans will win a single 
one of those states this fall. Their electoral votes, 
like their votes in both branches of Congress, 
will be practically solidly Democratic. 


Il 


As a mere matter of formulated party- 
doctrine, it does not greatly matter in these 
days whether these states or any others be 
Republican or Democratic. The platform of 
one party will differ from the platform of the 
other party in no essential respect except their 
difference on the tariff. Each will pledge 
itself alike to regulate railroads and to punish 
the predatory rich and to bring a better currency 
and to do all the present tasks that engage 
the public mind. There will be much talk 
as the summer comes about centralization 
and local government; but the man doesn’t 
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live who can point out any concrete difference 
between the acts of the Federal Government in 
this regard under one party from its acts under 
another — unless, indeed, Mr. Bryan should 
happen to become President. In that event, 
the power of the Federal Government, if he 
should live up to his speeches, would suffer 
an extension such as no President thus far 
has ever dreamed of. 

Why is it, then, that with all the change 
in thought that has come in the South and with 
the sharp differences of political opinion that 
have arisen on local subjects— why is it that the 
South remains solidly Democratic on national 
issues, and that we are witnessing the same 
disgraceful scramble for venal Negro dele- 
gates to the National Republican convention 
that disgraced the years of the Reconstruction 
era? Why is it that there is not a reputable 
Republican party in the South ? 

Such a condition is unfortunate for the 
South — for a respectable and vigorous oppo- 
sition is necessary to secure the best govern- 
ment anywhere. It is a disgrace to the Repub- 
lican party and it is an evidence of the failure 
of the Roosevelt administration to bring to 
its organized support the large body of ex- 
isting opinion that is privately favorable to it. 
Thus we shall see, in this enlightened time, 
and after the Negro has been practically 
eliminated from politics, a body (allowing for 
individual exceptions) of venal or cringing 
delegates go to Chicago with votes for a Repub- 
lican nominee that may be controlled, if they 
are not actually bought, by cash or by promises 
or hopes of patronage; and, in a large section 
of this Union, the Republican party remains 
disreputable — that, too, where there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of upright 
and courageous men who prefer Mr. Taft for 
President to Mr. Bryan, many of whom will 
vote for Mr. Taft, but without such organized 
effect as to change the character there of Mr. 
Taft’s party, or to bring any moral support 
to his administration or any considerable 
liberalization of politics in the South. There 
is no task in political management than has 
been worse bungled than this. Mr. Roosevelt 
is popular in many parts of the South. South- 
ern Democrats have supported“a considerable 
number of his policies. You will find on any 
journey that you may take, through almost any 
of these states, large numbers of influential 
men who privately express the heartiest ap- 
proval of his administration. But few men of 
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this class will go to. the Republican convention 
or openly ally themselves with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s rump and scrub party in those states. 


It 


Mr. Taft, therefore (assuming that he will 
receive the nomination), has an opportunity 
to do the South, his party, his administration, 
and the whole country an incalculable service, 
by avoiding the mistakes of his predecessors 
in the management of the Southern party 
problem. If he will disregard the Demo- 
cratic-Republican line of division as it has 
hitherto existed there and openly take into 
his confidence the most influential and the 
strongest men who stand with him rather than 
with Mr. Bryan — whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans on local subjects —and_ if 
he will (and can) separate the Federal offices 
in the minds of the people wholly from the 
notion of rewards for party service, he can 


bring to the support of his administra- 
tion a strong moral force in these states 


and make his party respectable there; and, 
when it becomes respectable, it will become 
useful. 

The Southern people are emotional in 
their political activities, yet somewhat remote, 
yet somewhat “raw,” if you judge by the 
extreme anti-railway legislation of last year, 
and such actions; they are yet under the in- 
fluence of strong and persistent traditions; 
they dislike the word ‘ Republican”; they 
have the problem of the races yet associated 
in their minds with politics in spite of their 
practical elimination of the Negro and the 
impossibility of ‘“‘Negro rule”; but they are 
no longer in the old party servitude. There are 
hundreds of thousands of the best men there 
who will not vote for Mr. Bryan. They have 
in industry, in commerce, in educational 
progress, and in most kinds of activity become 
not only an integral but a progressive part 
of our country. They are ready to show the 
same sort of division in national party 
politics that the people in the Middle West 
show, and especially are they eager to have 
their proper part in shaping national policies 
and in molding public thought. There is 
a vast amount of pent-up ambition and unused 
patriotism in them, an eagerness to serve and 
even to lead. All these qualities and ambi- 


tions can be organized into a strong support 
for such a high and clean man as Secretary 
Taft, if a little tact and great frankness be 
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used and if the old disreputable organization 
in the South be discouraged and retired. 

Then we may be spared four years hence 
such a spectacle as the squabbling scrubs that 
now make up too many of the Republican 
state conventions in the South —to the un- 
speakable advantage of our whole political life, 
and to the moral and intellectual strengthen- 
ing of the Democratic party itself. In fact, 
one reason for the abject condition of that party 
is this long lack of forcible and respectable op- 
position in the South. 


WARSHIPS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


HEN trade becomes dull at home, that 

is a good time to extend it abroad. 

Great extensions of our foreign commerce 

have in the past been made by this principle, 

and one of the reasonable expectations of 

this year is the growth of exports of manu- 
facturers. 

As regards the markets of South America, 
it turns out that the voyage of our fleet of war- 
ships to the Pacific came at an opportune time. 
The advertising of American wares was not 
mentioned as one of the reasons for this voyage; 
but it may turn out that this very prosaic but 
important service will be the best concrete 
result of Admiral Evans’s much-criticized 
adventure. At every important South Amer- 
ican port, the fleet, our navy, our Government, 
our institutions, our people, our aims, our 
industries, our trade — every conceivable thing 
that is ours — have been discussed as many 
of these subjects were never discussed before; 
and they have been discussed in a most fav- 
orable mood — without suspicion of our polit- 
ical and diplomatic intentions. To put onc 
result of all this into plain trade language, it 
has been a big advertisement of everything 
American. One exporter in New York reports 
that his South American correspondence has 
increased fourfold since the fleet reached 
Rio Janeiro. 

If, therefore, our great armada and its gallant 
commander (this is the vocabulary, as nearly 
as we can catch it, of the objecting rhetori- 
cians) —if our great armada and its gallant 
commander are to perish about May by the 
guns of the invincible Japanese (is a Japanese 
ship not hovering on the horizon of the fleet all 
the time?) —if our great armada and its 
gallant commander, as we were saying, are to 
go down before a surprise attack just before 
they reach San Francisco, we may have at 
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least the sordid satisfaction of knowing that 
they did something to stimulate trade with 
the South American people who, contrary to 
all objecting theories, have been silly enough 
heartily to welcome Admiral Evans and to 
express their pleasure that our warships visited 
them. And it does seem that trade follows 
a fleet of sixteen warships. 


THE GREATEST ENTERPRISE OF OUR TIME 


[’ YOU were asked to select the American 

work or enterprise or event of the first 
years of this century that is likely to be remem- 
bered longest and most gratefully, you would 
probably guess best if you should say that 
it is the systematic preservation and reclama- 
tion of the natural resources of our part of 
the continent — that great system of works 
which includes irrigation and forest reserves 
and now the definite formulation of a compre- 
hensive plan of inland waterway improvement. 
For it is not too much to say that this compre- 
hensive plan —it is all part and parcel of 
the one great idea — is the most helpful and 
far-reaching physical enterprise that our Gov- 
ernment or our people have in hand. 

The remarkable group of men who have 
zealously worked to carry out, to formulate, 
and to explain these great plans have linked 
themselves to a task that will require the 
devoted work of a long series of successors. 
We shall not fully carry out the waterway 
work explained by Dr. McGee in this 
number of THE Wortp’s Work for a good 
many decades. It will, in fact, require the 
life-time of one working generation to get a 
full understanding of it into the minds of the 
whole people and of the politicians. But it is 
a project which, once understood and once 
fairly begun, will not be neglected; for it will 
demonstrate its value at every step. 

When a man once comes to understand the 
whole commercial, economic, agricultural, 
sanitary, and esthetic value of a stream and 
of a tree, he becomes a changed man; and 
nothing can throw his life and his thought 
back to the old, careless level of indifference 
to them. He sees a higher reach and a greater 
breadth of life for a people who preserve and 
wisely use them. The essential great policy, 
therefore, that has been shaped and is now 
taking clearer and wider shape under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Forester Pinchot, will 
become a settled and continuous policy of our 
Government, national, state, and municipal. 
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It will become a fundamental part of the 
people’s thought so soon as they wake up to 
the advantage of possessing the most richly en- 
dowed portion of the earth. In a word, this 
comprehensive movement of which we now 
read and write and talk with a dawning 
appreciation will work a new era in the 
natural history of the continent itself and in 
the thought and development of our people, 
and bring a new attitude of mind toward the 
earth and the culture of it and the enjoyment 
of it as a home for a saner, richer, life, to sav 
nothing of its larger yield, its more healthful 
qualities, and the incalculable addition to our 
wealth. 


THE HOURS OF WOMEN’S WORK 


HE Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared the right of every state 
to make laws that shall limit the number of 
hours that a woman may work in mechanical 
labor. This decision (and no saner or 
wiser decision has been handed down by 
this court in many years) sustained the right 
of Oregon to make a law limiting to ten the 
hours of a woman’s work. In handing down 
this decree Justice Brewer said: 

“Legislation for the protection of women may 
be sustained, even when like legislation is not 
necessary for men, and could not be sustained. 
‘ The limitations which this statute places 
on her contractual powers, upon her right to agree 
with her employer as to the time she shall labor, 
are nut imposed solely for her benefit, but also 
largely for the benefit of all. The differ- 
ence [between the sexes] justifies a difference in 
legislation and upholds that which is designed 
to compensate for some of the burdens which 
rest upon her.” 


This is the language also of humanity, 
and of common sense. How well it squares 
with the platform of those who demand equality 
of the sexes and equal rights may be left to 
them to find out. That it squares perfectly 
with the sentiment and the judgment of the 
most enlightened races may be inferred from the 
fact that it is strictly in accord with the laws 
of Great Britain, Germany, and most of the 
other civilized nations that have legislated 
upon this all-important matter. 

There are now nineteen states in the Union 
that have embodied in their statutes such legis- 
lation for the protection of women. In New 
York, the state of all others where women work 
at mechanical trades, a law to this effect was 
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passed in 1899. Last June, the Court of 
Appeals of this state declared the law uncon- 


stitutional by a vote of 3 to 2. That decision 
has not yet been appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In the light of the present ruling, it is 
not too much to hope that in some way or 
other such an appeal may be taken, so that 
the Federal judges may bring New York 
again into line with the laws of civilization 
at large. 

The decision also paves the way to a sweep- 
ing reform in the South and the Middle West. 
The list of states that have adopted this enlight- 
ened law does not include Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Minnesota, California, Texas, or 
Arkansas. Can it be that these states, many 


of which boast themselves not less chivalrous 
than the nineteen that protect their women, 
have been waiting for some such decision on 
the question of constitutionality? Shall it 
be said that Virginia, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Oklahoma are the only 
Southern States in whose courts a woman 
seeks, not in vain, protection for her weakness ? 

That, in rare individual cases, it will be 
a hardship to limit the hours that a woman 
may work in a factory may be taken for granted. 
The decision of the Supreme Court sweeps 
aside this objection, on the ground that such 
work, even though sought by women, is 
inimical to the best interests of the race at 
large. The sober common sense of the people 
will approve that ground, and applaud the 
humanitarian spirit of the decision, no matter 
how the advocate of the sweat-shop and the 
factory may rail against it. 


A MARKET-PLACE WITHOUT SPECULATORS 


HIS is an extract from a conversation with 
an officer of a big corporation whose 
head office is located in Wall Street: 


“Every day since the first of February, I have 
taken a midday walk about this district. My 
journey includes the two blocks of Wall Street 
from Trinity Church to William Street, and the 
four blocks of Broad, from Cedar Street to Beaver. 
On, the first day of February, I counted sixteen ‘to 
let’ signs on those blocks. On the twenty-sixth, I 
counted fifty-two. These are tombstones set 
up over financial corpses. It’s a cheerful thing, 
living in the great financial centre of the country 
these days!” 


This fairly epitomizes the sentiment of the 
market-place during the mid-winter months. 
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An air of desperate gloom pervaded it. The 
cheap eating-places were crowded at noon; 
the high-priced restaurants were relatively 
deserted. A dozen or more very expensive 
uptown offices were cut off by the brokers, 
because they did not pay. Many of them 
would have liked to close their downtown offices, 
too, but they could not. Their clerks were 
reduced to the smallest number. A man who 
lost a position in Wall Street in those days 
found it profitable to take a long rest in the 
country. He had little or no chance to make 
a new connection in his old haunts. 

Of course, some of this gloom was mere 
hysteria, but a man may be pardoned for being 
somewhat hysterical when he contemplated a 
debit balance growing every day, when he 
looked at the melancholy remnant of a once- 
prosperous investment business and reflected 
that the income from it would not pay his 
office-rent. 

In normal times, no genuine Wall Street man 
talks out loud about receiverships and bank- 
ruptcy. If he has suspicions, he whispers 
them in the privacy of his office or his club; 
but, in these days, you might have heard big 
brokers and bankers and active financiers 
talking on the street corners about the “ pros- 
pects” of this road going down, of that firm 
being forced to liquidate. of this other company 
being compelled to cut its dividend. This 
conversation about misfortune ran about the 
streets and alleys of the market-place. In 
normal times it clothes itself in innuendo 
and slinks in the shadowed corners. A 
printed hint of a receivership is in usual times 
wont to be met by a haughty threat from the 
legal department of the interested company, 
and talk of libel suits would fill the heated 
air. But during these dull months the haunted 
corporation sent its president to the offending 
newspzeper, and he said: ‘Please don’t say 
that; it injures us very deeply!” Manners 
suffered a great change. 

Suspicion, always a strong force in the 
market, swept most other forces out of the 
way. An officer of a casualty company said 
that his company had received more requests 
for the insurance of deposits of strong and 
solvent banks during the past five months 
than during any previous two years of the 
company’s history. The bonding companies 
are doing a rushing trade. The time-honored 
“gentlemen’s agreement” has fallen into 
desuetude. Its place has been taken by an 
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iron-clad contract, strengthened, in minor 
cases, by a surety bond. The old free-and- 
easy habits that made the higher circles of 
Wall Street finance a marvel to the plain 
man have, in large part, disappeared. - 

The deeper meaning of all this is not as 
gloomy as it appears. The fact is, that when 
gloom settles upon Wall Street, the very best 
business of the market-place tends to grow 
rather than to diminish. The thing that 
causes melancholy to become the daily portion 
of the average Wall Street man is the cessation 
of trading in stocks, or of speculation. Yet 
that very thing, in nine cases out of ten, gives 
a new impetus to the buying of bonds and 
to the buying of good stocks for cash by the 
“people outside” — that great horde who in 
the heyday of the market are scorned by the 
trader, but who in days of gloom listen with 
enforced patience to the groans of this same 
trader and smile. The old-line bond houses 
and the true investment houses do a business 
that gives no deep discouragement; and, but 
for the idle traders that thrive on speculation, 
Wall Street presents somewhat the appearance 
that it would have if selling on margins and 
all forms ot “gambling” were prohibited. 


ABOUT PROHIBITING STOCK-GAMBLING 


R. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, of Iowa, 

has introduced a bill in the House 

of Representatives to tax the transfer of sales 

of stock made on or after June 1, 1908, 50 cents 

on every $100 share, the tax to be paid by a 
stamp affixed to the certificate. 

This bill, of course, is drawn to stop gam- 
pling in Wall Street, for the tax is prohibitive. 
Probably more than 75 per cent. of the trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Exchange 
are mere “trading,” that is, buying or selling 
stocks with an idea of taking a profit ranging 
from 123 cents to $1 a share, or even merely 
“balancing up,”’ and it becomes evident that 
such a tax would probibit more than three- 
quarters of the “business” transacted on the 
exchange. 

Now there is no doubt but the mere gambling 
in stocks and grain ought to be stopped in 
the interest of public morals, just as gambling 
on horse-races ought to be prohibited; and there 
is little doubt that a time will come, with the 
steady growth of the public conscience, when 
these demoralizing practices will cease. But 
the prohibition of stock-gambling in Wall 
Street is not as easy and obvious a task as one 


might infer from reading Mr. Hepburn’s bill. 
Nor is it probable that it will now become 
a law. For so long a step forward in morals 
is seldom taken at once; and there are serious 
economic difficulties in the way of the sudden 
coming of such a change. 

Let us suppose that three-quarters of this 
speculative business should be swept away 
after June 1, 1908, what would be some of the 
immediate results? The most costly square 
mile of territory in the world is probably the sec- 
tion that lies between Cedar, Beaver, William 
Streets, and Broadway, New York. This cov- 
ers the heart of the financial district. Its enor- 
mous value is due to the use that is made of it. 
The Hepburn bill, become a law, would destroy 
that use immediately. For it must not be 
supposed that the strictly investment business 
would stay when the marginal trading is 
driven away. What buyer of 1,000 shares 
of stock would do his buying in Wall Street and 
pay $645 for the service he received, when 
he could have his order executed in London 
for $148, including the cable tolls? The bill 
would utterly destroy the present uses of the 
financial district. 

New York City is to-day struggling along 
perilously near its debt limit. Such a law 
would cut nearly, if not quite, half a billion 
dollars from the valuation of the square mile 
of territory referred to. Could New York 
stand it? The question may be referred 
to Mr. Metz, the comptroller of the city. 

That a very larg: part of the terrific gam- 
bling in stocks that has marked the past ten 
years of prosperity may well be eliminated 
is a truism. But a bill that directly threatens 
a financial cataclysm with its results to the 
guilty and innocent alike, whatever great 
moral force it may have, will not at once over- 
come these prodigious physical and economic 
difficulties. 

Yet the path is clear enough before our leg- 
islators. Germany blazed it wide and straight 
in the Bourse legislation of 1896. Yet, in 
spite of the care and exactness used in framing 
that law, the very classes it was aimed to as- 
sist are clamoring loudly for its amendment. 
The clearest lesson from the experience of 
Germany seems to be a lesson against whole- 
sale restriction of market functions. We shall 
at some time have a clean-cut law to destroy 
the gamblers in Wall Street, to stop, by 
Federal act or otherwise, the juggling of 
corporation accounts, the corruption of our 
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commercial banks, the luring of our youth into 
bucket-shops and gambling offices of many 
sorts; and the country will give it hearty 
support. But the businesses that have been 
created by thousands of men, many of them 
working a lifetime, without violation of the laws 
that have existed during the period of the 
labor, will not suddenly be wiped out. This 
great reform must come after long agitation 
and careful preparation of regulative measures. 


THE MAN WHO WAS SLOW 


HIS is a simple story, from a country 
newspaper. It concerns an old man 
named Burrows, who built a little iron foundry 
in a small town in the Middle West nearly 
thirty years ago. He was slow and in those 
days his town also was slow. He made a good 
living out of the foundry, finding his tirade in 
the country round about. He married and 
had one son, whom he put through the local 
schools, then into college, then through a 
medical school, and finally into a good pur- 
chased practice in a nearby town. 

About the time this son was graduated, the 
town had a business boom. Every factory 
built additions, every store received a new 
coat of paint. The nabobs of the place began 
to call business “‘commerce,”’ and factories 
“plants.” All this did not disturb the 
man who was slow. Finally, a few of his 
neighbors, who disliked to see such a good 
chance going to waste, made up what they 
called a “syndicate,” and offered the old man 
$20,000 for his foundry. He figured over it 
awhile, then accepted it, and invested it in 
farm mortgages at 5 per cent. This investment 
gave him $1,000 a year, and he settled down 
to dig in his garden. 

The foundry immediately became the one 
fond, bright hope of the town. It was quickly 
reincarnated into a stock company with $20,000 
of bonds and $30,000 of stock. It bid for 
and was awarded a contract to make tires 
for a buggy factory in a bigger town not 
very far away, and spent a few thousand 
dollars in adding a new wing and new machin- 
ery to make these tires. Its pay-rolls doubled 
within twelve months. In fact, it ceased to be 
a foundry, and became an “industrial.” 

All these things came to pass only a few 
years ago. The sad event of the tale happened 
a month ago, and was described in the local 
newspaper. It was—so the current story 


has it —all the fault of that buggy factory. 
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It went down in the “smash” of last autumn. 
With it went the best of the business of the 
foundry. The buggy company owed a 
few thousand dollars to the foundry, and the 
directors of the foundry had relied on this 
money to meet a debt due for iron. Conse- 
quently, the poor old foundry was sold by the 
sheriff. The name of the buyer was Burrows, 
and he paid $5,000 cash, the balance in six 
months. The total realized at the sale, which 
the local paper describes as a “slaughter,” 
was only $18,000. 

The local newspaper says that this was 
“bad luck, no more.”” True. But one cannot 
help thinking, as one reads the news, that 
after all there may be some truth in the ancient 
fable of the tortoise and the hare. Yet everyone 
is at liberty to draw what moral he will. 


THREE LINKS OF AN INTRICATE CHAIN 


N THE mountains of Bohemia, in Eastern 
<urope, there is a little region called 
the Erz-Gebirge. Years ago the people there 
built up a very good trade in gloves with 
America. Their annual product grew to 
about 12 million dozens of gloves. During 
the panic of last year, the American buyers 
canceled their orders and every factory in 
the Erz-Gebirge was shut down. Thousands 
of men, women, and children were thrown 
out of work. Hundreds of them are starving 
to-day. They do not understand American 
finance and they had no part in the events 
that brought about the panic, yet they pay 
the penalty merely because they are a part 
of the commercial organism whose nerve- 
system now reaches almost every part of the 
globe. 

Again, a man in Europe late in February 
made a guess at the amount of wheat that 
Europe would require during the next six 
months. At the same time, another man 
made a guess at the amount that Argentina 
could supply. The first estimate was higher 
than had been expected. The second was 
lower. The result was that May wheat in 
Chicago jumped up 8 cents a bushel, adding 
about 60 million dollars to the nominal value of 
the American wheat crop, and adding about 
$120 to the net income of the man who last 
year planted his hundred acres to wheat. 

Or, again, it surely does not seem to be 
any concern to the farmer in North Dakota 
that more or less sportsmanlike hunters down 
in Louisiana find fun in shooting robins. Yet 
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the Minneapolis Journal, commenting on a 
statement that more than a million robins 
have been killed this winter in Louisiana by 
these hunters, says that the farmers of the 
Northwest will suffer seriously, because the 
robin is a destroyer of pests that prey on the 
crops. A similar statement comes from those 
who are making a fight against the cotton- 
boll weevil to whom also the robin is a help. 
There is, then, a real need for that very 
ambitious philosopher who was laughed at 
for spending time in making a plan for “the 
better organization of the whole world.” 


SUBTERRANEAN AMERICAN CITIES 


TUNNEL (a “tube” they call it) was 

opened some time ago under the Hudson 
River between New York and New Jersey, 
and others will soon be open; and the tunnel 
from Manhattan to Brooklyn will soon reach 
the Long Island station. These denote the 
coming of a new and remarkable phase of 
- urban life. 

A man may live in New Jersey, twenty miles 
from New York, or in upper New York, or. 
on Long Island, and go to the city every day, 
transact his business, do his shopping, have 
his luncheon at a great uptown hotel, visit 
a hundred different offices of corporations, 
lawyers, business firms, and return at night 
to his own fireside without having once been 
outdoors except in his drive to and from the 
station in his own home town; for into the 
subways and the tunnels open half a dozen 
of the largest office-buildings in the city. 
Through them, by covered passages and corri- 
dors, open a dozen more. Most of the great 
buildings that front on lower Broadway extend 
to other streets and there are archways or 
corridors that lead to other buildings. The 
whole Wall Street section is a labyrinth of 
covered ways. The subways themselves join 
one another, making one great subterranean 
artery through which the streams from Jersey 
mix with the streams from New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Many of the large department stores will 
also have direct entrances into the tunnels. 
One of them has such entrance to-day. It 
covers two blocks and maintains a private tun- 
nel under a street for the linking of the two. 
Practically everything needed for housekeeping 
may be bought in this store, so that the timid 
housewife from far New Jersey, New York, 
or Long Island may come to her market and 
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transact all the business that she desires and 
return to her home without ever setting foot 
on the dangerous and terrible streets of New 
York. 

The subways and tunnels in New York are 
for the handling of the people. In Chicago, 
the main streets have a system of underground 
tunnels for freight traffic. All the great stores 
open into it. The street wayfarer sees no 
lines of drays transporting merchandise to 
the big retail stores, no tangled mass of trucks 
taking away the out-bound shipments. A 
demolished building in the business section of 
the city is not carted away on laborious wagons, 
stalling the traffic for blocks around. It 
sinks slowly through a small hole in the ground, 
and disappears. Its remnants emerge, miles 
away, piled in the little cars of the subway, 
dustless and almost noiseless. 

These changes mark a new era in the two 
greatest cities on the continent. The new 
York experiment — if one may yet call it that 
— is the more picturesque; but the Chicago 
experiment is not far behind it in economic 
importance. One result already visible is 
the taming of the once tameless _teamsters. 
Even more important, it has made downtown 
Chicago almost fit to live in. 


THE GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


HE public conscience does moye forward 
generation after generation, and many 
practices that were not regarded as_repre- 
hensible in the days of our fathers shock us. 
For instance, the recent sale at auction of 
treasures taken as loot from Chinese palaces 
during the Boxer War stirred indignation in 
many right-thinking men. These treasures 
were sold by the widow of a late Minister to 
China and it was explained that they were 
bought from dealers and that if they had not 
been bought by one person they would have 
been bought by another, and that it was im- 
possible to restore them to their rightful 
owners. 

The looting, it was recalled, as a further 
explanation, was unavoidable. ‘The whole 
city of Peking was at the mercy of an army 
composed of soldiers of many nations and it 
was inevitable that they should plunder, espe- 
cially since international jealousies prevenied 
effective discipline. But the explanation, true 
as it is, is beside the point. The fact remains 
that these things were stolen; and the conscience 
of our time takes in a wider range of acts than 








—— 





the conscience of the time of Lord Elgin. 
It was once considered proper to pillage in 
the ijand of an enemy. But the protests and 
a very general feeling of shame that this public 
auction of stolen things provoked — although 
they were purchased by the person for whom 
they were sold — show that we are more sensi- 
tive now. When our Government remitted 
a large part of the indemnity to China, this 
action met the universal approval of the people. 
The same people, by the same reasoning, regard 
it as a shameful thing that looted Chinese treas- 
ures should be sold and bought; and no expla- 
nation can take away the shame of it. 


POST-MORTEM FAIRNESS 


HE past six months has been a period of 
more than usual gossip, scandal, and 
even libelous talking, especially in commercial 
and financial circles. Consider, for example, 
the anonymous attack by telephone on several 
well-known and _ perfectly solvent banks for 
the purpose of creating an after-spasm of 
the panic and to help some “bear’’ plans. 
Why is it, do you suppose, that men and 
magazines that gossip so seldom repeat state- 
ments that do other men good rather than 
harm — at least till the men who are talked 
about are dead? Can there be truth in 
that terrible statement that in the misfortunes 
of a friend there is something not entirely 
displeasing to us? 

As a counter-irritant to dangerous gossip, 
THE WorLp’s Work ventures to relae a 
true story which concerns the present mana- 
gers of the Standard Oil Company — aware, 
of course, that even a sober and God-fearing 
magazine can publish nothing about the 
Standard Oil Company that does not show 
lurid wickedness without incurring suspicion; 
and this story comes from a source that is in 
no way connected with the Oil Company. 
The information, therefore, is independent 
and “untainted.” 

Once upon a time a business man built up 
a successful manufactory for making a pro- 
duct in which the Standard Oil Company 
was a competitor. Now, if you expect to 
read that detectives haunted this factory to 
find how great its product was and where it 
was sold and that the man’s business was ruined, 
you must stop here; for the simple fact is, his 
business went on peaceably and _ profitably. 
It even grew so fast that the proprietor wished 
to increase his factory. To do this he desired 
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a large amount of new capital. He suggested 
to the Standard Oil people that they purchase 
an interest in his factory and put in the neces- 
sary capital. They did so and the profits grew. 

Now comes the disaster of the tale — as 
usual; but it comes in an unusual way, as such 
tales go. The manufacturer went into the 
stock market and played the old game of 
“double or quits,” and the cards at last fell 
“quits.” The victim was now at the mercy 
of his great competitor and partner. 

The unfortunate manufacturer could save 
himself only by securing another large sum 
of money. He went to the Standard Oil 
people and told the whole story frankly, and 
asked if they would buy out his interest in 
the factory and, if they would buy, at what 
price. They offered at once to buy it at the 
same valuation at which their share was valued 
by them on their own books. This was its 
actual worth and the sale was made and the 
money paid at a time of great financial dis- 
tress, and the needy speculator was able to 
prevent disaster from his speculations. 

There is no moral—unless you choose to con- 
clude that no man, nor set of men, can possibly 
be so extraordinarily and consistently wicked 
as talk and type in the gossip of suspicious 
times would have us believe. 


TWO CREEDS ABOUT PUBLICITY 


MAN of affairs, of a wide acquaintance 

and of much practical experience, has 

asked THE WorLpD’s Work why the period- 

ical press, which is so ready ‘“‘to publish things 

about men that do them harm and so seldom 

publishes anything about a man, in public or 

in private life, or about a firm or a corporation 
that reflects any credit on the subject.” 

The reason is that what the newspapers 
—especially the more sensational newspa- 
pers — regard as “news” is information or 
rumor that gives some surprise. It is no 
surprise that a good man remains good, and 
there is no occasion for saying so — at least 
in the ordinary course of events. But, when a 
good man becomes a rascal, the announcement 
of his fall gives a shock — that is news. This 
is an explanation, mind you, not a justification. 

But a mention of the subject enables THE 
Wor.p’s Work to remind this inquiring 
gentleman that this magazine, in common 
with others of serious aim and_ balanced 
judgment, has always held the opposite creed 
and, we hope, practised the contrary doctrine 

















— namely, that the most interesting as well 
as the most helpful things in the world are the 
good things that men do; and it is these that 
emphasis has surely been put on in these pages, 
and in the pages of many other periodicals 
that hold service above profit. Violent pub- 
licity of wrongdoing may have its disciplinary 
and deterrent value; but the progress of society 
is promoted not by fear but always by example. 


PEACE AT THE CANNON’S MOUTH 


HE makers of big guns are less imposing 
than The Hague Conference in numbers 
and in dignity, but they are turning out argu- 
ments for peace that are likely to be effective. 
Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim, of Hartford, Conn., 
a son of the renowned inventor of the rapid- 
fire machine-gun, has recently patented a 
device which renders noiseless the discharge 
of any firearm to which it may be attached. 
A detachment of troops may hereafter go 
into action equipped with repeating rifles 
that do their destructive work without either 
smoke or sound. If this silent form of destruc- 
tive work be realized, the demoralizing effect 
of invisible sharpshooters will be intensified, 
for it is the alarm and the excitement that 
nerve an army in a charge upon an enemy’s 
guns. It will require strong discipline and 
a fine fibre of manhood to hold in line a 
regiment whose numbers are being decimated 
by an unseen foe doing its work as _noise- 
lessly as a plague. 

In the same week came an announcement 
from Brooklyn that another inventor — Mr. 
Frederick Bangerter, whose inventions in 
mechanical lines have previously been awarded 
medals in Europe — has completed a gun 
that can discharge two million bullets in an 
hour. It is, therefore, a weapon for whole- 
sale destruction, while Mr. Maxim’s inven- 
tion may be called a retail device. 

The usual secrecy that veils a new weapon 
screens Mr. Bangerter’s gun, but he claims 
for it much that is as marvelous as its capacity. 
These two million bullets an hour, it is 
claimed, are hurled at a velocity of 3,000 feet 
a second without noise, without smoke, without 
flash, without fumes. No powder is used 
and the cost of firing is placed at $10 per million 
bullets. The present method of firing that 


number is said to cost about $20,000. As the 
inventor is offering his secret for sale, he expects 
to demonstrate the ability of his gun to accom- 
plish what he claims. 
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After all, it matters not whether this be 


the weapon of the future. If investigation 
prove that Mr. Bangerter has not succeeded 
in doing what he claims, he or some other 
man will eveniually succeed. 

The possession by one nation of a weapon 
that is immeasurably superior to all others 
is a powerful aid to that nation’s diplomacy 
at a time when relations are strained. The 
temptation to use the advantage for “bullying” 
is held in leash by the fact that nearly every 
great power holds some secret of offense or 
defense. With rapid strides, mankind is ad- 
vancing toward the point where wars on land 
or sea must be brief and fearfully destructive. 
Moreover, the battle is no longer to the strong. 
The greatest battleship is haunted by the fear 
of a new kind of submarine; defenses hitherto 
impregnable may at any moment be rendered 
weak by some new invention. With the in- 
crease in the destructiveness and in the chances 
of war, therefore, we have a more hopeful 
outlook for peace. 

These inventions, if they prove themselves 
practical, may go far to bring to pass the 
prediction made by Mr. Stephen Phillips in a 
poem on the new century (written at the close of 
1900). The Spirit of the New Century speaks: 


I will make of your warfare a terrible 
thing, 
A thing impossible, vain ; 
For a man shall set his hand to a handle 
and wither 
Invisible armies and fleets, 
And a lonely man with a breath shall ex- 
terminate armies, 
With a whisper annihilate fleets; 
And the captain shall sit in his chamber and 
level a city, 
The far-off capital city. 
Then the Tsar that dreameth in snow and 
broodeth in winter, 
That foiléd dreamer in frost, 
And the Teuton Emperor then, and the Gaul 
and the Briton 
Shall cease from impossible war, 
Discarding their glittering legions, armadas 
of iron, 
As children toys that are old. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN ASIA 
HAT the treaty of Portsmouth, which was 
supposed to end the Russo-Japanese 
War, was in effect only a protocol, is the pro- 
found conviction of Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, 
an Englishman who has studied the situation 
in the Far East for many years and who has 
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recently gone the length and breadth of the 
continent. His book on “The Coming Strug- 
gle in Eastern Asia” confirms the belief of 
many that three great powers — Russia, Japan, 
and China — are massing their forces and 
measuring their strength for a contest that will 
decide the mastery of the Pacific shores of Asia. 


I 


It is a wonderful picture of Russia’s great- 
ness that Mr. Weale has drawn, a picture 
whose setting makes the Czar in St. Petersburg 
appear like a postage-stamp mounted in a 
frame designed for an oil-painting. Here 
is an empire that has thrown itself clean across 
the continent of Asia that it might reach the 
open water of the Pacific. The Russian flag 
floats from 30 degrees east of Greenwich to 
within sight of the American shore, and from 
the fiftieth parallel to beyond the Arctic Circle 
—the greatest unbroken stretch of empire 
that the world has yet seen. Northward from 
the Amur River, which itself is far to the north 
of Vladivostock, lies nearly one-fourth of the 
continent of Asia, with hundreds of thousands 
of square miles not even explored. The 
Siberian province alone — excluding two and 
a half millions of square miles within the 
frozen zone — has a thousand million acres 
of agricultural land, six times the combined 
area of Germany and France. 

The same magnificent d°-tances confront 
us when we turn from territorial expanse to 
navigable water and steel rails. At the station 
in Vladivostock, for instance, a sign-board 
reads: “From Vladivostock to St. Petersburg, 
9,222 versts,” —6,086 miles —and over this long 
reach of single-track railroad Russia was send- 
ing ten trains a day in cither direction toward 
the close of the war. The Government works, 
with half a million railroad employees on its 
list, can make and equip 500 locomotives and 
30,000 coaches and freight-cars every year. 
Its constructing engineers have shown a 
capacity for laying track in the face of obstacles 
with a rapidity that has astonished experts 
all over the world. Not yet has the Russian 
merchant vessel become a factor in the Far 
East, but the natural facilities are held in its 
own hands. The great Amur, leading into the 





Pacific, is navigable for more than 2,000 miles, 
and there are three great rivers running to 
the northward, the Yenisei, the Obi, and the 
Irtish, along which steamers may travel for 
distances equally great. 


OF EVENTS 


Beyond the possibilities of the uncut forests, 
the unworked mines, and the unbroken fields 
of this vast northeastern world are the latent 
possibilities of the slow-plodding, stolid Rus- 
sian people. The Slav is not an Oriental, and 
all the ages to come will not make him so. 
Stand this ruddy, herculean mass of animal 
strength alongside the lithe, sallow-skinned 
Japanese, place the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
Russian girl side by side with the Chinese 
or the Korean — as they stand in Manchuria 
to-day —and the contrast is startling in its 
distinctness. These Russians are the sons 
and daughters of men, and they cannot be 
turned back by a climate so severe that, along 
the Amur, the thermometer drops to 60 degrees 
below zero in winter and the ground is 
frozen two feet below the surface in the middle 
of summer. Two other important facts 
about these European invaders must pro- 
foundly affect the future of Asia — these are 
the sons of toil and they breed fast. 


II 


But, side by side with the Russian bigness 
in the Far East must be placed the Russian 
littleness and inertia. Horses have replaced 
man-carriage in Vladivostock, but the dust 
of its streets is sprinkled by stalwart, bearded 
men who dip kerosene cans into a tank of 
water. Half a hundred merchant vessels 
ride at anchor in the spacious harbor, but 
no effort has been made to clear away the 
menace of hidden mines. With vast wheat- 
fields stretching across Manchuria and with 
nine flour-mills in Harbin, having a capacity of 
2,000,000 pounds of flour a day, the bread 
of the coast-line comes 5,000 miles from points 
beyond the Pacific. In the city of Harbin, 


_with 80,000 Russian inhabitants and within 


whose limits a man may drive for twelve hours 
without doubling on the trail, there is but one 
public well, and here all the wheeled traffic 
must pay its toll. 

It is this incapacity to grasp the significance 
of present problems and grapple with their 
difficulties that makes the Anglo-Saxon dubious 
about the destiny of the Slav in a continent 
where he must always be numerically over 
whelmed by hordes of Orientals who have 
awakened to see a great light. 


Ill 


More remarkable than the Russians in 
their activity and more impressive in their 
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mass, the Chinese must be reckoned with in 
Manchuria and the Northeast. With the 
Russian occupation came the restoration of 
law and order in Manchuria, and the China- 
man needs nothing more than the open door. 
In Vladivostock, the coolie is working side by 
side with the Russian bricklayer, and the Chi- 
nese merchant rides in a carriage with a Russian 
driver. The Chinese guilds are all-important 
factors in the commercial world, and junks 
from the south crowd the docks along the 
water-front. In Harbin, the other Russian 
stronghold, there are entire streets of Chinese 
stores. It is the coolie who lays the founda- 
tions of the new buildings and mans the grain- 
boats that sail along the river. 

The Chinaman is everywhere, from the 
Baikal frontier to the Pacific. All the country 
west of the coast-line and northeast of Korea 
is dotted with his villages. He is the farmer 
of Manchuria, the handy-man, the beast of 
burden. In numbers estimated at from ten 
to twenty thousand, he is peacefully at work 
along the Russian side of the Amur, and he is 
following the lumbermen into the wilderness, 
sowing his grain among the stumps of the 
dismantled forests along the railroad. Like 
transplanted Bermuda grass, he is taking firm 
root in Russian soil; and, if the time for his 
dislodging comes, who knows that he will 
have forgotten that the land in which he is 
an alien is really his own? 


IV 


The third factor to be reckoned with in the 
contest for this vast empire is the Japanese. 
Inscrutable, mathematical, tireless as the 
ant in activity, with a vision of empire luring 
him on, he has begun to paint the mainland 
with his national colors. Korea has been 
obliterated from the map, and the Koreans 
are moving across the Russian border. Along 
the line of his advance, the Chinese are learning 
that “the Orient for the Oriental” really 
means “the Orient for Japan” —for the 
‘“dollar-mark” of the yen is the seal of every 
transaction they have with him. The Japan- 
ese is no longer regarded as “the champion 
of the East,” but is gradually assuming, from 
the Chinese point of view, the aspect of a men- 
ace to the East. Unless present indications 
be misleading, Japanese teachers and advisers 
will presently find themselves as unwelcome 
in China as European advisers are unwelcome 
in Japan. Lacking the frankness of the white 
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ENGLAND TOO7 I 


race and more cunning in his unscrupulousness, 
the Japanese is suspected and feared by China 
— and there is the lingering sting of the Chino- 
Japanese War and the present example of 
Korea to make the Celestial pause. 

War scares are of frequent occurrence in 
Vladivostock and even the Chinese paper 
in Harbin takes a hostile attitude toward the 
Japanese. The nation that complained so 
loudly against the invasion of the Russian 
is now beginning to see that the new invader 
from across the Yellow Sea is more relentless 
and more resistless than the old. 

The situation is likely to become more 
complicated as the months pass, for the activity 
of all the nations involved is incessant. The 
Russian port of Vladivostock is fortified with 
seventy-six forts, and guarded by a whole 
division of troops. Military forts are dis- 
tributed all along the frontier and the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad is preparing to double its 
train capacity. At Harbin is a_ military 
hospital-town with accommodations for 90,000 
patients. Meanwhile, Japan is building war- 
ships that surpass the Dreadnought in size, 
speed, and armament, at the same time 
thrusting armies and guns into its mainland 
possessions. China, conscious that its own 
destiny is involved in the rivalry of Russia 
and Japan, is training the only real army that 
it has ever had. Meanwhile, the eniente 
between Russia and China is daily becoming 
more cordial. England’s alliance with Japan 
will end in 1915, at which time, if not before, 
changes in the map of the Far East may begin. 

It remains to be seen whether the guiding- 
star of the Japanese people is destiny—or 
madness. At the present time, it is significant 
that we have ceased to hear of “the Anglo- 
Saxons of the Far East.”’ Waning prestige 
has been followed by distrust and something 
akin to racial hatred in many parts of the 
world where the Japanese were formerly idol- 
ized, and this feeling is no longer confined to 
the white race. 

Meanwhile, here is an ideal opportunity 
for The Hague Tribunal to demonstrate 
its practical efficiency. 


A NEW LEADER IN ENGLAND 


“THE virtual retirement of Mr. Campbell- 

Bannerman, whether it be followed im- 
mediately by his formal retirement or not, 
points to an important change in English 
politics. As to his successor, there can be 
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little doubt. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Herbert Henry Asquith, has long 
been clearly indicated as the next leader of 
the Liberal party. Of the two men, Mr. 
Asquith is the greater intellectual, as he is 
the greater motive force, but whether he will 
be equally successful as a leader is not so clear. 
Though more brilliant as a thinker, more alert 
and ready as a debater, more competent as 
a financier, it is not certain whether any or all 
of these qualities will make up for the personal 
charm, amiability, and pluck of the old leader. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, affection- 
ately known to Englishmen as “C. B.,” has 
had a long public career. Forty years ago 
he went to Parliament representing the Stirling 
district and he represents it still. It is thirty- 
seven years since he took his first govern- 
mental post and he has held a cabinet position 
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most of the intervening time. For nearly 
ten years he has been leader of his party. 
Few, if any, men in England can be compared 
to him in length or variety of parliamentary 
experience. It is then no small loss which the 
Liberal party will sustain in his withdrawal. 

It will put Mr. Asquith to his best powers 
to fill “C. B.’s” place. Yet he is no raw 
youth; for the young and untried find little 
advancement in English governments. The 
future Premier is in his fifty-sixth year, and 
has sat in Parliament for twenty-two years, 
a majority of the time on the government 
benches. Of his capacity, brilliancy, courage 
and energy no one entertains a doubt. The 
strength of accomplishment is his; if he have 
also the happiness of method, his party and his 
country may welcome him in the place of 
Premier with a very hearty welcome. 


THE WIDOW AND HER LEGACY 


received nine letters from trustees and 

executors of small estates alone, asking 
advice concerning investments. In most of 
the letters it was made clear that the writers 
recognized their responsibilities, and desired 
to make really conservative investments of 
the funds left to their care. In two letters, 
however, the inquiries concerned securities 
that are utterly unfit for conservative invest- 
ment. One writer wanted to buy a copper 
mining stock, using practically the whole estate 
for the purchase. The other sent a list of 
fairly good industrial stocks, yielding over 
8 per cent. on their present dividends. 

This subject is one that is vital to thousands 
of innocent people all over the country. The 
investment of a legacy or of life-insurance 
funds or annuities created against the death 
of the wage-earner of the family, means the 
happiness or the unhappiness of women 
and children. The large majority of such 
legacies are left to the discretion of some 
friend of the family, or of the widow, without 
adequate restrictions on the exercise of that 
discretion. _ 

Much of the fault lies with the maker of 
the will. A fund left in this way should not 
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be entrusted to the discretion of anyone 


without some definite instructions. ‘The gist 
of these instructions should be about as fol- 
lows: 

(1) No stocks of any kind must be bought 
with this legacy. 

(2) No real estate must be purchased except 
for a home. 

(3) The investment must be restricted to 
first-mortgages on real estate, not to exceed 
60 per cent. of the market value of the prop- 
erty; to bonds secured by mortgage on going 
concerns, railroad or industrial, of good repu- 
tation and of long standing; to municipal bonds 
of the state in which the testator lived; to de- 
posits in the banks of the same state; to certain 
other securities specifically named in these 
instructions. 

Even these instructions are not so strict 
as they might be. If one leave a sufficient 
estate properly to support and educate those 
dependent, it is usually satisfactory to stipu- 
late that the money shall be invested only 
“in such securities as are legal for the invest- 
ment of trust funds in this state.” This 
usually means that the savings-bank law of 
the state shall guide. This has two objections, 
the first that the savings-bank laws of many 
states are utterly inadequate; the second that 
the trustees cannot get much more than 4} 
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per cent. per annum in such investments. 
The first difficulty can be obviated by citing 
the laws of other states, usually Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, or New 
York. The second had better not be avoided. 

Failing such definite instructions, in what 
may a trustee invest, and how much of the 
fund should be put into each class of invest- 
ment? In general, the proper investment 
of such funds must be confined to mortgages, 
bonds, and guaranteed stocks. 

Let us take a specific case. Suppose a man 
leave a legacy of $20,000 cash, and a proper 
home for his widow and children, and a will 
instructing that the sum be kept invested until 
the death of his widow, and then converted 
into cash and distributed. This is an actual 
case, the legacy having been left in the state 
of New Jersey. How may it properly be 
invested? For the sake of clearness, one 
must suppose that the fund may be held tax- 
free, for the tax laws vary in each state, and 
to select a tax-free investment in every case 
would require a book. 

The writer would take the following as 
a fair distribution of such an estate: 


Amount. Income 





Cash in bank ’ . $1,000 $40 
In first-mortgages on farm lands 
or improved local property . $10,000 550 
In steam railroad bonds legal 
for New Jersey savings banks 3,000 135 
In_ selected local municipal 
bonds , , . 3,000 135 
In local gas, traction or manu- 
facturing bonds . 3,000 150 
$1,010 


In every item, careful selection must be 
made. Buy no farm-land mortgages except 
from agents whose word you can take as 
gospel. As a rule, you will find it better to 
take them in your own county, and only such 
as have an established reputation for paying 
interest promptly. In no case should your 
mortgage exceed 60 per cent. of the market 
value of the farm on which it is secured. 
Your savings bank is likely to be your best 
adviser in making such a choice, though in 
many states the national and state banks 
take the lead. They frequently also save you 
the trouble and expense of collecting the 
interest and principal when due. 

Mortgages on improved property should 
be bought through mortgage companies, and, 
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if possible, with a title guaranteed by some 
responsible concern. The title is all impor- 
tant. You cannot afford, in making a small 
investment of this sort, yourself to search 
the titles. It is better to take a slightly smaller 
rate of interest in order to get a guaranteed 
mortgage from people who are competent to 
make the search. Do not let your local 
lawyer induce you to take such mortgages 
on his say-so. He usually has them to place 
for clients, and is, no doubt, perfectly honest 
in his expression of opinion, but his honesty 
will not save you from trouble if it should 
happen to be inherent in your mortgage. 

Railroad bonds legal for the strictly regu- 
lated states may be bought without fear, 
through any banking house. They have 
an open market. The only thing to be sure 
about is that you get them at the prevailing 
market prices. This you can best do by deal- 
ing only with solid bankers in the cities, 
thereby avoiding the payment of more than 
the regular commission above the market 
price as quoted. 

Money in the smaller towns finds a good use 
in local municipal bonds. They do not net 
much over 44 per cent., even at the present 
time, but this return can be secured in most 
states. Under normal conditions, 4 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. is the rule. No one should 
to-day buy such issues to give less than 43 
per cent. Another important consideration 
enters here. It is almost impossible to sell 
small municipal bonds. In making pur- 
chases, therefore, one should either pick out 
short-term bonds, that is, bonds that fall 
due within five years or so, or else be sure that 
the bonds have a fair local market, so that the 
bank can find you a buyer if the estate should 
be closed up, either by the death of the widow, 
by the removal of the family to another state, 
by necessary change of executors, or for any 
other cause. 

The investment of such funds in local gas 
and public utility bonds is questionable; but 
the practice is so widespread, and often so 
profitable, that it would be foolish to take a 
strong stand against it. Local sentiment enters 
into the matter to a certain extent. In any 
such selection, the best judgment should be 
used. Only the best bonds of the companies 
should be chosen, and only such as may be 
readily sold if the occasion should come up. 
In a vast majority of cases, there are no local 
bonds that will meet the requirements. In 
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such cases, one should not go abroad looking 
for the investment. Do not become a credi- 
tor of any company, public utility or manufac- 
turing, with whose business you are not 
fairly familiar. 

Now this outline is theoretically correct, 
but it is necessary in many cases to depart 
from such strict rules. A case of this kind 
came to the attention of the writer last month. 
A widow was left with about $5,000, a small 
home, and two boys, ten and twelve years old. 
She needed $700 a year for the first five years, 
$500 for the next two years, and did not care 
whether she had any revenue after that, as her 
boys would have finished their schooling and 
be able, and willing, to support her. She 
had planned to put the money into a national 
bank and use the principal, which would 
have carried her through her programme and 
left her $500 after the boys had finished 
their education. 

I told her this was sheer extravagance and 
waste. It was an Ohio fund, and Ohio taxes 
are unavoidable by any legitimate means. It 
happened that an Ohio city had just made 
an issue of serial bonds, bearing 4? per cent., 
maturing in equal amounts each year, and that 
they were offered for sale at about par. She 
was advised to buy five bonds, maturing Jan- 
uary I, 1909, I910, I9II, I912, and 1913. 
The result of such an investment was sketched 
for her as follows: 





jan. 1, 1909. Interest rec’d. $ 237.50 
Bond paid off 1,000.00 $1,237.50 
Living expenses 700.00 
Balance $537.50 
Jan. 1, 1910. Interest rec’d. $ 190.00 
Bond paid off 1,000.00 $1,190.00 
Living expenses 700.00 
Balance $490.00 
Jan. 1, 1911. Interestrec’d. $ 142.50 
Bond paid off 1,000.00 $1,142.50 
Living expenses 700.00 
Balance $442.50 
Jan. 1, 1912. Interest rec’d $ 95.00 
Bond paid off 1,000.00 $1,095.00 
Living expenses 700.00 
Balance $395.00 
Jan. 1, 1913. Interestrec’d. $ 47.50 
Bond paid off 1,000.00 $1,047.50 
Living expenses 700.00 


$347.50 


Balance 





AND HER LEGACY 


This date cleans up the bonds, and also 
marks the end of the period during which 
she requires $700 per annum for living ex- 
penses.. The income required for the next two 
years is $500 per annum. 

The balances left over each year are to be 
put into a trust company, or savings bank, 
(there is no difference in Ohio) to draw interest 
at 4 per cent., compounded every six months. 
The total of these deposits, with interest, will 


be the total of the estate on January 1, 1913. 
It shows as follows: 
Principal : : ; : - $2,212.50 
Compound interest . ; : i $49.12 
Total : : . $2,414.62 
Total if left in national bank and used 
at rate of $700 per annum $1,500.00 
Saving : : $914.62 
This is as far as our advice carried her. 


If she wanted to leave the money in the bank 
for the next two years and draw against it at 
$500 per annum, there would be left, at the 
end of two years, $1,600, against the $soo 
which she contemplated in her original plan 
of putting the whole sum in a savings bank 
and drawing against it. 

This instance is cited at some length, not 
because it is by any means the best possible 
of its kind, but merely to illustrate. Anyone 
may do the same thing cither in serial muni- 
cipal bonds, equipment trust notes issued by 
the railways, or even straight bonds of various 
classes. The rate of 4? per cent. is good 
for a tax-free investment in Ohio. Diligent 
search will discover very similar investments in 
almost every locality east of the Mississippi. 

There are two cardinal principles in such 
investment. One is to secure absolute safety. 
The other is to make the income, in one form 
or another, enough to meet the calls upon 
it. In the case above cited, there was enough 
money in the bank to pay expenses for six 
months or even a year, in addition to the estate, 
so that an investment could be made which 
did not bring much revenue for a year. As 
a matter of fact, the bonds will pay $118 of in- 
terest on July 1, this year, and that is all the 
revenue until January 1, next year. If this 
had not been enough, she might have bought 
four bonds and kept the rest of the money in 
trust company at 4 per cent. Investments 
can always be adapted to meet small ex- 
igencies like this, 











THE UNREST IN INDIA 


THE DISCONTENT OF A RELIGIOUS HIERARCHY THAT YEARNS FOR 
POWER, AND THE DISAPPOINTED AMBITIONS OF A FEW WOULD-BE 
OFFICE-HOLDERS EDUCATED BEYOND THE POINT OF USEFULNESS 


BY 


PERCEVAL LANDON 


MONG the 300 millions of India there 
A are more than a score of nationali- 
ties — nationalities divided one from 
another by sentiment, habits, and prejudices 
far more deep than any that exist between 
different European nations at the present 
day. What is true of one race is neces- 
sarily false of some, perhaps of all, of the 
others. 

Putting aside the few and remote tribes 
whose faith is Buddhism, as having no great 
bearing upon the present unrest; disregarding 
even the Gurkhas of the Hills, whose loyalty 
is beyond doubt; dismissing the Parsis, whose 
existence in India is entirely dependent upon the 
continuance of British rule and who would there- 
fore support England with their last rupee — the 
Parsis are not a fighting race; eliminating the 
Animists, quasi-aboriginal tribes who have 
attained to no measure of civilization and 
are a negligible quantity; and postponing 
for a moment any reference to the Sikhs, 
we are left face to face with the two great 
divisions of India —the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans. 

There are about 220 millions of Hindus 
and about 60 millions of Mohammedans. Be- 
tween the two there is eternal antagonism. 
It is like a three-inch hemp hawser pulling 
against a seven-eighths-inch steel cable. The 
equilibrium is fairly well maintained, and it 
is upon maintaining this equilibrium that 
British rule in India is based. The balance 
is easily explained. The Mohammedans, to a 
man, are a fighting race. The Hindus — 
omitting the Rajputs, the Sikhs, and a cer- 
tain number of kindred races — may be said 
emphatically not to be a fighting people. 


THE MASSES OF INDIA SATISFIED 


The great mass of the Hindu population 
of India is entirely ignorant of the present 


agitation, and, did they know it, they would 
also be indifferent. Ninety per cent. of the 
Hindus live, love, and work out their lives 
contentedly, asking only that their homes 
and their religious prejudices be not interfered 
with, and that their sons may have the oppor- 
tunity of living precisely the same life, 
dying the same death, and enjoying the same 
anticipation for their sons in turn. Most of 
the remaining ro per cent. — roughly speaking, 
the town population of India — would live 
and die as contentedly as their country neigh- 
bors were it not for the small leaven of dis- 
contented natives who now and then succeed 
in raising a ferment upon the surface of Indian 
affairs. 

This ruffling of the pool’s surface attracts 
more notice than its importance deserves. 
The discontent of this small part of one section 
of the population is caused by circumstances 
which have their roots deeper than any policy 
of conciliation or repression could effect, but 
it would be a mistake to regard it as a devel- 
opment of a national spirit. The expression 
“a national spirit” is entirely inapplicable to 
India, for the reason that there is no nation 
of India. 


THE TWO KINDS OF MALCONTENTS 


There are two feelings uppermost in the 
minds of the malcontents to-day. The first 
is a bitter resentment against the insignificant 
position of the old religious hierarchy which, 
before the coming of the English, had for 
centuries exercised unquestioned sway over 
nearly the whole sub-continent. The sec- 
ond reason is a personal cne. There is no 
doubt that a much larger class of highly 
intelligent natives has passed university 
examinations than can possibly be given any 
positions for which their education qualifies 
them. 
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There are in India four great castes or divis- 
ions among those who follow Hinduism. Of 
these the first is the Brahmin caste. In the old 
days the Brahmins occupieda place similar, fron 
a religious point of view, to that of the Levites 
under the Mosaic law, but politically they 
enjoyed vastly greater importance. Into this 
caste, entrance can only be obtained by birth. 
No qualification or money payment of any 
kind is sufficient to reduce by a hair’s-breadth 
the yawning gulf that exists between the Brah- 
mins and the rest of the world. ‘The domestic 
occurrences of a native’s life — birth, mar- 
riage, and death —have all been at their 
mercy for centuries; and this power over the 
superstitious natives grew into an iron tyranny 
from the mountains to the sea — except in 
those parts of India where a chivalrous and 
hard-bitten fighting race, like the Rajputs, 
found in the necessities of their continual 
warfare standards and traditions which coun- 
teracted to some extent the religious supremacy 
of the Brahmin caste. But the Rajputs never 
succeeded — and, indeed, never attempted 
it—in displacing the Brahmins from their 
position of religious supremacy. 

The Brahmin of India is not necessarily 
either a wealthy or a well-educated man. 
The mere fact of his unquestioned supremacy 
of blood has made him invaluable in a thous- 
and different and often ingnominious ways. 
The “loafer” who dispenses water to thirsty 
travelers at a railroad station in India prob- 
ably wears the sacred triple-thread of the 
Brahmin; otherwise it would be impossible 
for any Brahmin to accept water from 
his hands. The exaggerated respect still 
paid to the Brahmin is shown by the fact that, 
to this day, in out-of-the-way parts of Southern 
India, a member of the outcast Pulia tribe 
must actually leave the road and retreat 120 
feet into the jungle whenever he hears the 
approach of a Nambutiri Brahmin — who, 
in turn, is looked down upon by his Bengali 
brethren. The Bengali, as he walks along 
the road, emits continually a curious buzzing 
snort for no other purpose than to drive from 
his path such human vermin as the Pulia, 
whose low caste sullies around them for many 
yards the very air of heaven. 

In the north, the aristocratic Rajputs never 
submitted to anything approaching this form 
of humiliation; and, still farther north, the 
Brahmins took especial care to hide the smallest 
of their pretensions from their Mohammedan 
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conquerors. But the respect paid to the 
Brahmin lies at the root of much of the present 
trouble. Most, if not all, of the leaders of 
sedition are Brahmins; and the fact that the 
Brahmins have for centuries been the only 
educated class in India has naturally fitted 
them for the tortuous intrigue which the 
neglect by the English of their never-aban- 
doned claim of supremacy has rendered nec- 
essary in their eyes. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE BABUS 


The second cause of unrest concerns the 
education of many more babus than can after- 
ward be supplied with situations. The word 
babu was originally a title of honor, but it has 
long lost its dignity. It is now used habit- 
ually to denote an educated native who is 
better qualified to sit at a desk than to carry 
out work which requires initiative and deter- 
mination. These babus are permitted to delude 
themselves during their university careers with 
a passing vision of more dignified and _better- 
paid employment than their fellows can hope 
for; they are given a course of instruction of 
which they make the fullest possible use; and 
then they find that all their ambitions are vain. 
From the English point of view, their educa- 
tion has been much worse than useless; for, 
by their over-education, the babus have merely 
been provided with better weapons for the 
annoyance of those who gave them their 
education. Denied more legitimate scope, 
their cleverness turns to the production of 
seditious societies and journals. Their dis- 
appointment is aggravated by the sight of 
hundreds of Englishmen annually appointed 
to positions which the babus regard themselves 
as fully qualified to hold. 

Yet the preference for the Englishman is 
inevitable, for the capacity of the babu stops 
with mere intelligence. It is a commonplace 
in India to-day that, although a babu may 
make a careful and painstaking subordinate, 
he always proves unqualified for any position 
which demands strength of character. No 
native will assume responsibility of any kind. 
If given executive office, he shelters himself 
behind his official instructions and is power- 
less when these fail him. As a magistrate, his 
own kith and kin mistrust him profoundly. 
If the work of India is to be done, it must be 
done by white men. The babu has been tried 
ten thousand times — and ten thousand times 
he has failed. 
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This, then, is the position in which the Brit- 
ish in India find themselves as regards their 
Hindu subjects. A very small percentage 
of fluent and mentally agile men suffer per- 
manently from a subordination which can 
but remind them of the old and happier days 
of their supremacy. Their _ intelligence, 
whetted by university training, does but inform 
them the more relentlessly that under the 
present régime there is little hope for them 
of anything better. In numbers they are 
insignificant when compared with the bulk 
of the population, but “blood is thicker than 
water.” The gospel of insubordination, which 
is preached so plausibly and fluently by the 
leaders of the present agitation, has a con- 
vincingness to the Hindu mind which cold 
truth from an alien tongue can never hope 
to obtain. Besides, the motives of the agitator 
are not disclosed. ‘The last thing that a sedi- 
tious Brahmin will admit is that he is actuated 
by either of the two motives to which I have 
referred. The agitator appeals instead to 
a patriotic feeling which never had any exis- 
tence in the old days, even among the different 
sections of the Hindus themselves; or he de- 
nounces with impassioned oratory the wrongs 
inflicted by British rule in India. 


THE HINDUS’ MOHAMMEDAN ENEMIES 


What is England’s position with respect 
to the other great body that makes up the bulk 
of the Indian population — the Mohamme- 
dans? The Englishmen and the Moham- 
medans get on exceedingly well together. 
Among their educated classes, at least, the debt 
that India as a whole owes to England is 
fully admitted. Of course, the fighting 
_ Mohammedans would rather see the English 

out of the country. The Mogul Empire was 
Mohammedan, and the Mussulmans of the 
Northwest and of the Deccan know well 
enough that they could easily again impose 
their yoke upon the great mass of the Hindu 
people. The Sikhs and the Rajputs alone 
would be left. With the rich, populous, and 
unwarlike parts of India open to them, they 
would hardly turn aside to fight the keen and 
chivalrous tribes of the desert. 

It is difficult to express the eternal and 
inevitable hatred and detesiation which has 
always existed between the Mohammedan 
and the Hindu in India. It is often forgotten 
by critics that the differences between the 
Mohammedan’s religion and the Englishman’s 
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are minute compared with those that divide 
Islam and Hinduism. They of the East take 
their religion much more seriously than we 
of the West; and, in the eyes of Islam, the dog 
of a Christian is far better than the swine of 
a Hindu. 

The Pathans of the northwestern frontier 
— keen, hardy, and relentless fighters, without 
education and without the wish for it — 
— may stand as a type of the Mohammedans. 
They are kept from the throat of Hindustan 
only by the presence of the British Government. 
If restraint were removed from the Moham- 
medan, the Hindus would go down like grain 
before the sickle and the Pathans would turn 
India into one widespread hell. The first 
to fly would be our friend the babu. Yet he 
is precisely the man who to-day does all he 
can to make British rule in India difficult. 
Were there any chance of his succeeding, 
agitation would promptly cease. Grim indeed 
would be the silence of the Bengali press 
about the moral delinquencies of the white 
man. The Brahmin agitator knows his Eng- 
lishman and understands exactly how far he 
may be trusted to go doggedly on with his 
ungrateful work. 

I once saw a curious instance of the con- 
tempt in which the educated Bengali babu is 
held by men of his own blood. Toward the 
close of 1902, I was traveling up to the Dux’. 
at Delhi and happened to be in the dining- 
car on the 3-foot Rajputana-Malwa railroad. 
A well-known Rajput asked if he might join 
me at dinner. I was delighted, and found 
him a most interesting companion. From 
first to last, nothing could exceed his courtesy. 
But, pausing in the midst of a sentence and 
apologizing to me, he leaned back in his chair 
and stretched out his arm behind him, barring 
the narrow passage-way. A well-to-do Ben- 
gali babu was stopped by the outstretched arm. 
The Rajput then called the Bengali ugly 
things. He told him that he was one of a 
filthy and seditious lot of cowards, mangy 
curs that bit the hand that fed them; and he 
finished by saying that, could he have his 
own way, he would subject the whole lot of 
them io a certain torture whose very mention 
made the wretched babu a shade grayer. I 
never saw such a spectacle of shivering terror. 
With a final sneer, the Rajput told his victim 
to go; and then he turned back to the table 
with a pleasant smile. If an Englishman had 
used those words to the babu, the Viceroy 
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would have heard of it in three days and there 
would have been serious trouble. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


The recent history of India has been colored 
by certain strong or unusual personalities, 
some of which have engendered while others 
have tried to appease the present unrest. The 
first of these is Lord Ripon, who preceded 
Lord Curzon as Viceroy. Imbued with the- 
ories founded wholly upon Western principles, 
totally ignorant of the needs and the prejudices 
of India, and obstinate with that obstinacy 
which springs from good intentions alone, 
Lord Ripon may be said to have done more 
harm in India than any three of the least 
efficient Viceroys that ever sat on the throne. 
The crowning act of his unwisdom was a bill 
which proposed to allow white men in India 
to be tried for lesser offenses by native magis- 
trates, without the right of demanding a jury. 
So determined was the opposition to this that 
in 1883 Englishmen were ready to bundle 
the Viceroy into a vessel waiting under steam 
at Calcutta, had he not yielded. In the same 
year was organized the National Congress, 
which has given free scope to native agitation 
in Bengal. 

The next personality materially to affect 
the situation was that of Lord Curzon. For 
clarity of vision, for industry so insistent that 
it left even the proverbially hard-working 
Indian officials far behind, for, breadth of 
judgment and strength of character, Lord 
Curzon has never had an equal on the Vice- 
regal throne. From certain remarks that 
he let fall upon his arrival in India, the babus 
imagined that they could play upon him as a 
second Ripon, but eventually they learned 
their mistake. After he had been in office 
for four years, Lord Kitchener was sent to 
India as commander-in-chief — and the -eter- 
nal issue between the civil and the military 
became personified in two strong-charactered 
men. With the help of the Secretary of State 
for India, the commander-in-chief became 
paramount — and this blow to the civil gov- 
ernment of India largely increased the troubles 
from which it is now suffering. Lord Kitch- 
ener is probably the foremost organizer of 
military campaigns that lives to-day, but his 
ignorance of the native character has again 
and again stood in his way. In the opinion 


of the natives, at least, he succeeded in reduc- 
ing the authority of the Viceroy to second 
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place. Untrue as it technically was, that which 
moves men’s minds in the bazaar is not so 
much what has happened as what is believed 
to have happened. Lord Curzon resigned, 
Lord Minto took his place, and the civil 
authority received a serious check. The 
leaders of the “National Party” were quick 
to play upon the political ambitions of the 
natives, which were of course thwarted by the 
civil power. With the military, the babus 
never came in contact, and were no doubt 
thankful that they did not. To their delight, 
at this crowning moment, the Conservative 
Government in England was replaced by a 
Radical Ministry, and Mr. John Morley — 
the man above all others whom they believed 
to be entirely in sympathy with their aspira- 
tions — became head of the India Office. 
As a matter of fact, they had never made a 
greater mistake in their lives, but the cry of 
“India for the Indians” arose then and there. 

Prominent among the native leaders is 
Tilak, who has already served a term of im- 
prisonment for sedition. There is also Naoroji, 
a fine old fighter with a splendid presence, 
who has sat in the House of Commons. He 
was elected president of the Indian Con- 
gress in an attempt to clothe the agitation 
with whatever of respect still clings round a 
hoary head. Naoroji is a kindly but effete 
personality, but what he lacks in energy has 
been abundantly made up by the daring and 
impudent activity of younger men, such as 
Banerji, Lajpat Rai, Chandra Pal, and Ajit 
Singh. So confident were the agitators that 
their time had come, that Banerji was crowned 
in Calcutta by his friends as King of Bengal. 
For three days India shook with merriment. 
Then Banerji’s name as a serious factor in 
the ‘National’? movement ceased to exist. 
More recently, Lajpat Rai has attracted atten- 
tion by raising the standard of revolt in Lahore, 
one of the chief towns of the Sikhs. 


CENTRES AND METHODS OF AGITATION 


There are two chief centres of disaffection 
— Calcutta and Poona — on the west coast. 
Within the last two years, since the partition 
of Bengal into two provinces, disaffection 
has also been sown over a large part of both. 
But Lahore, the home of the Sikhs, is out- 
side of the area of Brahmin influence. The 
very language changes there from Hindus- 
tani to Punjabi. The Sikhs are fighters first 
and theologians afterward; they are abhorrent 
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to the Brahmins, for they have abolished caste 
and swept away the whole hideous pantheon 
of Hindu divinities. The Sikhs have twice 
waged war on the British on almost equal 
terms, but after peace had been made they 
accepted their new obligations and codperated 
in the suppression of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Since that date they have provided the hack- 
bone of the Indian army. Lajpat Rai was, 
therefore, a bold man in making Lahore the 
seat of his campaign. 

He was encouraged in this act of indis- 
cretion by an incident of tremendous impor- 
tance. After the partition of Bengal, it was 
found that sedition was being systematically 
taught in some of the native schools, and the 
Governor of Eastern Bengal took immediate 
steps to stop it. His activity incurred the 
displeasure of the Indian Government and 
he was superseded. ‘The agitators redoubled 
their efforts, but Mr. John Morley, the Sec- 
retary for India, dealt with the situation in a 
vigorous manncr. Without warning, Lajpat 
Rai was swept off by a motor-car in the middle 
of a seditious harangue, and India knew him 
no more. The flowing tide of disaffection 
ebbed in a moment. The consternation of 
the agitators was increased by a rumor that 
Ajit Singh, editor of a native newspaper and 
the tool of Lajpat Rai, had been whirled away 
into obscurity by the same mysterious process. 
Six others were sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment and the editors of two seditious 
newspapers received sentences of five years 
each. This punishment produced the desired 
effect, and the exiled leaders have since been 
returned to their homes. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN INDIA 


With no likelihood of a mutiny among the 
troops and with a term of imprisonment 
staring them in the face, the agitators have had 
resort to their last card — a boycott of British 
goods. This method of resistance is fore- 
doomed to failure, for it is profoundly true 
that a native who has been in the habit of 
paying 32 cents for a piece of English cloth 
will not pay 4 of a cent more for the pleasure 
of supporting any movement on earth. Be- 
sides, he knows: that if the cloth is of native 
manufacture it is also of inferior quality. 
This applies to every article sold in India, 
which for many reasons must always remain 
a free-trade country. Moreover, it was shown 
in an attempt by the Bengali delegates 
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to have the National Congress endorse 
the boycott that no one in India outside of 
Bengal wanted it. Furthermore, the leaders 
of the agitation can expect no support from 
the two leading native princes of Bengal — 
the Maharajahs of Darbhanga and of Benares. 
Of the loyalty, absolute and complete, of the 
Maharajah of Benares there can be no ques- 
tion. The Maharajah of Darbhanga has 
recently given out a public statement in which 
he expresses a belief that, without the support 
of the English, the native states would revert 
to their old condition of chaos and warfare. 

The policy of consideration and liberality 
which has been consistently adopted by the 
British Government in India has been taken 
advantage of in a way that might have been 
expected by those who know the workings 
of the Oriental mind. So soon as it was 
found that native methods of enforcing re- 
spect for a superior were not smiled upon 
by the Government, when used by Europeans, 
the natives began to act with increasing in- 
solence toward isolated Englishmen. It is no 
longer discreet for an Englishwoman to go 
about by herself. Seditious literature has 
been poured forth in floods, and actual up- 
risings have occurred at a few centres. But 
not more than one in a hundred of India’s 
millions either knows or cares anything about 
the movement. The only serious grumbling 
among the fighting Mohammedans comes 
from the swarthy, hook-nosed Pathans, who 
are prevented by the English from restoring 
law and order on their own account. They 
have once again seen the Indian Government 
postpone that battle of Armageddon which, 
in his heart of hearts, every Hindu fears — 
and which, in his heart of hearts, every Pathan 
knows must come some day. 

Meanwhile, the work of India goes steadily 
on. Notwithstanding the Western sense of 
justice and fairness with which the English 
are ruling this country of diverse nationalities, 
they are finding — exactly as the Americans 
have found in the Philippines — that it is 
through their very virtues that they are struck 
at. In their heart of hearts, the natives think 
the white men jiools for not adopting the 
more ancient and roughshod methods of 
enforcing respect in a country that is as old 
as time —and, in this matter, it will never 
grow a year younger. But the English plod 
along and bear the White Man’s Burden with 
a grin. 
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ACROSS CENTRAL AFRICA BY BOAT 


THE ALEXANDER-GOSLING EXPEDITION THROUGH THE HEART OF THE 
SUDAN, FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE, NAVIGATING SIXTEEN LARGE RIVERS 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


(COMPILED FROM LIEUTENANT BOYD ALEXANDER’S DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION, RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF MESSRS, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y.) 


ROSSING the Dark Continent by boat 
is something new in the line of African 
travel. An expedition conducted by 

three young officers of the British army, with 
Lake Chad as its objective point, entered Africa 
at the Gulf of Guinea in 1904 and emerged 
at the Red Sea in 1907, after a journey of more 
than 6,000 miles, chiefly by water. The 
purposes of the expedition are shown in its 
geographical and _ scientific achievements. 

(1) Northern Nigeria (which is British terri- 
tory) was explored and scientifically mapped 
after eight months’ difficult work. 

(2) Lake Chad was found to be only half 
as large as represented, and less than three 
feet deep on an average. Moreover, it proved 
to be two lakes, separated by a barrier of reeds 
fifteen miles wide. 

(3) Three large unexplored rivers were navi- 
gated and mapped — the Baumingi, the Kibali, 
and the Yei —rivers which may some day 
be of as much importance as the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Columbia are now. 





(4) The connecting link between the fauna 
of the Niger and of the Nile was supplied. 
Fifteen new species of birds and twenty 
mammals unknown to science were discovered. 
As a further contribution to science, 2,500 
bird-skins (including 800 from the Chad basin 
and many others that are rare), a large col- 
lection of fishes, and the skins of many mammals 
were brought back. Among them was the skin 
of an okapi (said to be the rarest animal in 
the world), perhaps the first ever killed by a 
European. Its existence was previously known 
chiefly by report and from fragments of hide 
secured from natives. The okapi shares with the 
giraffe the honor of being sole survivors of a 
once extensive group that lived in a prehistoric 
period. Two collections of Lake Chad birds, 
secured in 1822-24, were already in Europe, 
but they were very incomplete. The collection 
of fishes made by Captain Gosling, one of the 
three officers, is the first from Lake Chad 
and it establishes the fact that they are identical 
with those of both the Niger and the Nile 
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basins, pointing to some previous marine 
connection. Many of the same fishes are 
pictured in the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE EXPEDITION 


Each of the four white men connected 
with this party was especially fitted for his 
task. ‘Three of them were young officers of the 
type that makes the world go round — strong, 
seasoned, resolute, resourceful, fearless of 
man or beast. The leader — Lieutenant 
Boyd Alexander 
previous expeditions and knew exactly what 
to expect; moreover, he had learned from 
caravans in the markets of the Gold Coast 
hinterland what kinds of goods passed as the 
gold standard in the Chad districts. He 
was also a naturalist and a specialist in bird- 
lore. 

His brother — Captain Claud Alexander, of 
the Scots Guards — had seen active service in 
the Boer War, in which he was wounded while 
performing an act of gallantry that caused 
Lord Methuen to mention him in_ his 
dispatches. He had an aptitude for sur- 
veying, held a diploma from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and became the map-maker 
of the expedition. He could map a region 
from the saddle, without stopping his horse, 
and do it with such neatness and accuracy that 
the map rarely needed retouching. 

Captain R. B. Gosling, an accomplished 
athlete, was noted on the cricket, football, 
and polo grounds of England and India. He saw 
active army service first in the Punjab Hills — 
where he was one of only a few officers not 
incapacitated by fever —and later in South 
Africa. His company formed part of the 
“13th M. I.”’, celebrated in one of Mr. Kipling’s 
poems. He also had experience as a hunter 
of big game, but his instincts were those of 
the scientist. He never slaughtered ruth- 
lessly, and he took exact measurements of 
every animal killed. 

Mr. ‘Salbot, who assisted with the survey 
work in Northern Nigeria had previously shown 
his efficiency while serving with the Liberian 
Boundary Commission. 

An important factor in the success of the 
exploration was José Lopez, who had been 
Lieutenant Alexander’s body-servant through- 
out all his former expeditions. He had seen 





active service in Ashanti, knew the principal 
dialect of Nigeria, and was a good shot and 
an expert bird-skinner. 


To his loyalty and 
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judgment on several occasions, members of 
the expedition owed their lives. Once, after 
having gone two nights and a day without 
sleep, he rode fifty miles through the African 
bush, without stopping, to bring a doctor. 

Of these five who went in at the Niger, 
only Lieutenant Boyd Alexander and José came 
out at the Nile. Captain Claud Alexander 
succumbed to “blackwater” fever near Lake 
Chad at the end of the first year, and Captain 
Gosling died of the same malady two years 
later at a post in the Belgian Congo, on the 
highway to home. His death was due to 
prolonged exposure in the effort to secure an 
okapi. Mr. Talbot returned to England after 
Lake Chad had been reached. 

The rank-and-file was made up of carriers 
(secured by José at the West Coast), of which 
200 were required at first. Their record speaks 
well for the West African Negro. Two of 
these “boys,”’ when paid off at the Lake, 
were entrusted with boxes of rare bird-skins 
to be carried 500 miles to Lokoja, and they 
delivered them in good condition. Five others 
heard after they had left the Lake for home 
that the expedition could not move camp for 
lack of carriers, and they tramped all the way 
back to help. 

The “flag-ships’” of the expedition were 
two steel boats, costing about $1,000 each. 
They were 26 feet long, 44 feet deep, with 
6-foot beam, and were fitted with lug sails. 
These boats were made in sections and re- 
quired 48 men to carry them when navigation 
became impossible. Survey instruments, cam- 
eras, rifles, tents, a large grocery and a 
small department store made up thé outfit. 
A gramophone lightened many a wearisome 
night and a phonograph invested its posses- 
sors with supernatural powers. The king 
of Nassarawa, for example, was asked to pro- 
nounce a royal message to his neighbor, the 
king of Dorroro. When the salutation was 
reproduced a few days later at Dorroro, the 
king recognized the voice and began to look 
for his friend. But when he learned that the 
white man had merely imprisoned the voice 
of the other chief, his face became ashen with 
fear. 


THE VOYAGE UP THE NIGER 


Landing at the mouth of the Niger in March, 
1904, the expedition was carried in five days 
by a Government stern-wheeler to Lokoja, at 
the junction of the Niger and the Benue. The 
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air-line distance is about 250 miles. ‘The lower 
part of the Niger varies in width from 800 yards 
to two miles; back of the river is an open bush 
country, where low-grade natives live by farm- 
ing and fishing. The bird-life gave the passen- 
gers their chief diversion. Pelicans and sleepy- 
looking ibis were plentiful, with here and there 
a startled flock of white egrets settling on a 
distant tree and looking like clusters of white 
blossoms. As the boat passed in the early 
morning under the branches of wide-spreading 
trees, it awoke thousands of giant bats, which 
sleep hanging to the limbs; their furry bodies 
flashed in the sunlight like gold as they darted 
for the shadows of another tree. 

At Lokoja the boat-sections were put together 
and polers secured for the voyage up the Benue 
to Ibi, about 200 miles. The Benue has an 
average width of about 1,000 yards and is 
navigable all the way, but the boats had to be 
poled against a current running four miles 
an hour. It was a monotonous journey 
through an uninteresting country. There was 
no game along the banks, but the dead trees 
were alive with brilliant bluejays and the 
mud-banks were honeycombed with the nests 
of scarlet bee-eaters. As the boat passed, 
these banks “bristled with pointed bills and 
went off like a battery of guns, shooting out 
their live charges with red shrieks into the 
air.” Occasionally a native canoe — thirty 
feet long, made from a single tree, laden with 
passengers, cattle, and produce — passed on 
its way to the market at Lokoja. Near Ibi 
the British officers of the Anglo-German 
Boundary Commission were met and a friendly 
luncheon on a sand-bank was the result. 


THE SURVEY OF NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Ibi, which was reached about the middle 
of April, is the central market of the Benue 
region and the capital of a province. It was 
once an important outpost of the Niger Com- 
pany, but is now a fever-stricken town of about 
6,000 and is a hotbed of vice. Here the party 
split up, to unite again in the vicinity of Lake 
Chad. Captain Alexander and Mr. Talbot 
began their survey work in the direction of 
the Murchison Range and covered Northern 
Nigeria as far as Lake Chad. Captain Gos- 
ling went hunting for big game. Lieutenant 
Alexander was stricken with fever and returned 
to Lokoja to recuperate, after which he made 
a wide detour among the Fulani villages and 
thence to the lake. José became the admiral 
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of the “fleet”? (two boats and four canoes), 
which followed the river. In this way a large 
section of unknown country was covered. 

The survey work was attended with diffi- 
culties of many kinds. Fever and dysentery 
sapped the white men’s strength; a carrier 
broke one of the essential instruments; natives 
frequently stole the signal-flags for the sake 
of the little pieces of colored cloth; poisoned 
arrows were shot from the bush, and once 
a pitched battle became necessary. The 
mosquitoes were so plentiful that they some- 
times obscured the instruments when observa- 
tions were being taken at night. The region 
traversed varied all the way from a forest 
thickly tenanted with enormous baboons to 
a walled town surrounded by fields of ripening 
millet and guinea-corn. Here the _ king’s 
two wives were seen perched in trees to scare 
away the birds, while the monarch was sunning 
his majesty on a huge rock outside the palace 
gate. 

The ‘fleet’? had meanwhile proceeded up 
the Benue to the mouth of the Gongola and 
ascended that river for eighteen days through 
a famine-stricken region to Ashaka, a town 
of cripples, flies, and dogs. Here José was 
joined by Captain Gosling and the boats were 
carried overland to the Yo, a beautiful little 
river that winds its way through the thirsty 
plains of Northern Nigeria to Lake Chad. 
It skirts the Great Desert and the only green 
thing is the fringe along its banks. From 
April to August itisdry. It has the distinction, 
however, of being the boundary between 
British and French territory and may, there- 
fore, appear in history later. The boats were 
reémbarked at Gaidam, on the edge of the Sa- 
hara, ar proceeded without incident to the 
lake. 

By this time the surveying party had ad- 
vanced to Maifoni, 125 miles southwest of the 
lake. Once a town of 10,000, it is now a 
village of mud-huts surmounted by a_ fort 
flying the British flag, commanded by a lieu- 
tenant and a company of the West African 
Frontier Force. Its greatness has passed on 
a few miles to Maidugari, which is the largest 
market among the important Bornu peoples. 

Here at Maifoni, summoned by special 
messengers, all the members of the expedition 
were together for the last time, after a sepa- 
ration of five months, for here it was that Claud 
Alexander died. There were tales of “the 
Service” in his little room in the sun-baked 
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LIEUTENANT BOYD AL 


MR. TALBOT AND ONE OF THE BRITISH ARMY OFFICERS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 
DITION’S PETS (Lieutenant Alexander and Captain Gosling standing) 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S GRAVE AT MAIFONI THE LATE CAPTAIN CLAUD ALE} 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE ALEXANDER-GOSLING EXPEDITION 
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THE CAMP OF THE BRITISH MEMBERS OF THE ANGLO-GERMAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION 
ON THE BENUE RIVER 
This Commission settled vexed Guestions of boundary between the two Nigerias and the German Colony of Kamerun, 
which adjoins them on the southeast 


KANEMBU SHEPHERDS 


A KERRI-KERRI TOWN IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 
The conical structures are huts; the taller ones, resembling haystacks, are granaries 
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THE NAVIGATION OF LAKE CHAD 


often dragged through the mud for miles, while “outrunners” waded in advance in search of 


The boats were 
water deep enough to float the boats 


THE FINAL PASSAGE’ OF THE LAKE 


Along a narrow, winding waterway at the southern end. It was necessary to cut away the overlapping reeds 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE EXPEDITION ON THE BENUE RIVER IN 1904 


EASTERN SHORE OF LAKE CHAD THE FIRST BRITISH BOATS ON LAKE 





THE LAST LAP — 1907 


Lieutenant Alexander approaching the Upper Nile 
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fort by day and a “concert”? on the grapho- 
phone at night. Then would come a native 
musician, with his sweet-toned alligata pipe, 
to march up and down outside the window — 
because it sounded to the sinking officer like 
the bagpipes of the Scots Guards. When 
the end came he was buried with military 
honors and his brother covered the grave 
with purple thistles, found by chance. Then 
little children from the Freed Slaves’ Home 
went to the river with their calabashes and 
brought mud with which to make a wall about 
the grave, and the commandant of the fort 
made a cross from the tin lining of ammuni- 
tion-boxes. Then the others picked up the 
survey where it had been dropped and carried 
it on to the lake. 


EXPLORING LAKE CHAD 


Three months were spent in the exploration 
of the lake, which was accomplished by 
Lieutenant Alexander and José. Mr. Talbot, 
after spending Christmas with his compan- 
ions, returned to England by way of Lokoja; 
Captain Gosling occupied the time in making 
his collection of fishes and mammals. 

The explorers found that their conception 
of Lake Chad as a blue inland sea, with high 
banks covered with vegetation and crowned 
with waving palms, was as unreal as the 
mirage that sometimes lured them on. This 
is Lieutenant Alexander’s description of the 
lake as it is: ‘Imagine a large pool in a 
grass-grown plain, lying shallow like water 
in the palm of an outstretched hand, formed 
by rivulets of rain coming to rest in the gentle 
depression of an otherwise flat surface — and 
you have a miniature Lake Chad.” Before 
an attempt was made to cross it, it seemed to 
stretch away ‘“‘in a broad sheet to the south, 
beneath a sky of tender green, while behind 
us the sun set with a glorious flare of crimson.” 
But the illusion was soon dispelled. 

Loneliness is the spirit that haunts it and 
the timid fishermen disappear so mysteriously 
that many tribes firmly believe them to be 
mermen. ‘The western shore is a wide, barren 
plain; but when the wind blows from the east 
it brings the water upon it for several hundred 
yards — more silently than the flow of the tide. 
The water recedes so suddenly that great fish 
are left stranded. The northern shore is barren, 
but a prosperous region stretches away to the 
east and south. The width of the lake oppo- 
site the mouth of the Yo was formerly marked 
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on the maps as sixty miles, but Alexander 
found it to be only thirty. The southern 
basin, marked ninety miles, proved to be only 
forty-five. 

The first voyage on the lake was an attempt 
to reach the eastern shore straight across from 
Kaddai. Five days’ rations were taken, but 
it was three weeks before the half-starved 
party returned. They had taken a plumb-line 
to sound the water’s depth, but found it neces- 
sary to get out of the boat frequently and drag 
it along through the mud. When the super- 
stitious boatmen were required to wade out 





Scale: Jimch: 31% miles 














THE NEW MAP OF LAKE CHAD 


The dotted outline shows the original water-line 


in the slimy, black mud for half a mile in the 
search for water deep enough to float the boat, 
they expected the mermen to drag them down 
into the depths. After a vain effort to find 
a passage to the south, the crew returned. 

A second voyage was made opposite the 
mouth of the Yo. The eastern shore and the 
northern part of the upper lake were explored 
and an effort made to cut through the barrier 
to the south, but this proved futile. It was 
then determined to move the camp southward 
to Kukawa and make the third voyage from 
that point. On this second trip, they had the 
unusual opportunity of seeing a herd of sixty 
hippopotami. 

This being the limit of British territory, the 
escort of soldiers had been sent back and the 
carriers paid off. All efforts to get substitutes 
failed and it required six weeks to move 
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twenty-seven miles. The passage of the lake 
was successfully made in this attempt, but it 
was necessary to cut through stretches of marsh 
and reeds that lay between the spaces of open 
water. At night they were attacked by three 
species of mosquitoes, one as large as a house- 
fly. Sleep was impossible; the boatmen sat 
through the night in water up to their necks 
and the pet dog howled with pain. Strange 
to say, no fever resulted from these attacks. 
When the boat at last reached the mouth of 
the Shari and the native captain saw solid 
ground instead of mud, he sprang ashore in 
his joy and ate a mouthful of the earth. 


IN THE CONGO COUNTRY 


op” 


It was the end of May when the “fleet” 
entered the Shari and headed for the French 
Congo. The Shari is another international 
line, 400 yards wide, and so stocked with fish 
that the natives float down the stream on logs 
and scoop them up with hand-nets. The 
joyful fact that this was the white man’s country 
was revealed by a wretched outpost flying the 
tricolor of France; the flag was lowered three 
times in salute as they passed. The first 
important village was the walled town of 
Gulfei, which is also a great market. Blasts 
of trumpets and the roll of drums greeted the 
“fleet,” and the entire population was assem- 
bled on a sand-bank, scarcely a man _ being 
under six feet in height. The sultan, in gorgeous 
costume and with a tall turban surmounting 
his six and a half feet, was surrounded with 
all the majesty that can hedge about a native 
chief. Lieutenant Alexander was lifted into 
the saddle of a richly caparisoned white horse 
and escorted by the sultan through the town. 
Pandemonium was the order of the day and 
nothing was too good for the white man. 

A little more than a hundred miles from 
the lake, Fort Lamy was reached, a straggling 
town surmounted by the chateau of the French 
commandant. This is also a “commercial 
centre,’ for the rich caravans from Tripoli 
pass this way on their journey to the Wadai 
country. Here the governor of the Terri- 
loire du Chad entertained the expedition at 
dinner with all the courtesy of his race. Across 
the river from Fort Lamy is the German post 
of Kusseri, at which a call was made as a matter 
of international diplomacy. With the aid of 
two dictionaries, Captain Stieber, the com- 
mandant, also gave a dinner. 

Not another important town was seen for 
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three or four hundred miles. The magnificent 
river flowed through a silent land where for 
days not a canoe was to be seen. At one point 
Captain Gosling watched a herd of hippopo- 
tami at play and then walked suddenly upon 
a troop of eight lions. After leaving Fort 
Archambault, where a French captain and a 
company of Senegalese were met, the expedi- 
tion halted for a ‘“‘side-trip”’ up the Bamingi, 
a tributary of the Shari. The natives along 
this stream were so wild that every effort to 
get within speaking-distance failed. Finally, 
somebody thought of the looking-glasses in 
stock. When the sunlight was flashed from 
these upon a group of men, they shrank in 
terror. Then arose a hero among them; 
stepping forward, he looked it full in the face 
and caught a sight of himself. A wondering 
smile came over his ugly features and then he 
went into a paroxysm of laughter. Both 
parties were soon good friends. Returning 
to the Shari, the voyage continued up its other 
main branch, the Gribingi, as far as the French 
post of Fort Crampel. From this point it 
was necessary to transport the boats over the 
watershed of the Ubangui and reach that river 
at Kemmo. 


THE HIGHWAY TO HOME 


It was a day of rejoicing when the Ubangui 
River came into view, for the route would 
henceforth be eastward in the direction of 
home. The Ubangui is the chief tributary 
of the Congo and is 1,200 yards wide at this 
point. Here, in the heart of the great conti- 
nent, they came upon a Catholic mission in 
charge of four priests, who conduct a school 
that will some day be referred to as the begin- 
ning of industrial training of an important 
region. _ 

Just east of Banzyville, where they caught 
their first sight of the Congo flag —a golden 
star on a blue ground — the expedition spent 
its second Christmas in Africa. Captain 
Gosling killed a waterbuck for the occasion 
and a native chief sent calabashes of wine 
for the “boys,” who were also given presents 
from the stores. After the feast, the leader 
of the “boys” requested permission to present 
a drama of their own composing, entitled: 
“The White Men.” The characters of the 
play included all the leaders of the expedition 
and an elephant, a lion, and a little bird — all 
impersonated by the boatmen. The main 
plot was that Captain Gosling, a mighty 
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hunter, pursued the largest elephant in the 
forest, and got it — while Lieutenant Alexan- 
der stalked the.smallest bird, and got it. The 
mimicry of the players and their caricature 
of: the leaders made this ‘‘first-night”’ per- 
formance more than a clever jest. 


THE GLOOM OF THE CONGO FOREST 


A month later the onward course was halted 
for an okapi hunt. A day’s journey from 
the river brought the party into the depths 
of the great forest, where the sunlight was 
swallowed up in gloom. ‘The oppressiveness 
of the Congo forest is so overwhelming that 
the natives keep close together in passing along 
the dark trail, and birds that fight each other 
in the sunlight struggle through the under- 
growth with all their natural enmities subdued 
by the haunting fear of the perpetual twilight. 
This is what the African forest looks like by day: 


“The long coils of the creepers hang down 
from the trees dripping like dreadful watersnakes, 
and the ash-white rubber saplings look like pale 
spectres in the gloom of the great trees. Then 
the darkness, that at first seemed so peaceful 
and hushed, grows terrible —like a live thing 
struggling in the meshes of the trees, captive from 
some night that passed through the forest 
long ago. And the traveler hastens on with eyes 
thirsting for the light that lies ahead like a precious 
desert-pool where the trees at length give way. 
Here chattersng weaver-birds, in bright plumage 
of scarlet and black, and tiny sun-birds of beauti- 
ful lustre hues, hovering round a blossom tree in 
the sunlight, pass wonderful as a dream — and 
in a few steps one is swallowed up again in the 
night of the trees.” ~ 


It is at night that the forest becomes really 
alive, for all the animals except the antelopes 
and the wild pigs are nocturnal in habits. 
Even the branches of the trees become sound- 
ing posts vibrating with the noises of innumer- 
able forms of life. If the white man fall 
asleep, he is perhaps awakened by the sound 
of rain-drops pattering on the roof of his hut, 
only to. find that it is the noise of myriads of 
white ants crawling over the dry leaves. 

It was in this forest region that the okapi 
was at last found. Captain Gosling had been 
hunting for weeks and returned empty-handed. 
Just then a “boy” came into camp with a 
load of meat and a note from José, saying 
that he had killed an okapi and this was its 
meat. He had followed it for three days and 
found that it traveled in a circle and invariably 
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passed between two certain trees; it was then 
trapped in a pit between the trees. While 
John, the cook, prepared the first okapi cutlets 
that a white man is known to have tasted, the 
skin was brought to camp. There were no 
depressed spirits that night. 

The voyage up the Ubangui (known as the 
Welle higher up) was continued until Captain 
Gosling came down with “blackwater” fever. 
He withstood the immediate attack, but it 
reappeared three months later at the Belgian 
post of Niangara. Fortunately, a medical 
officer was stationed there, but the strong 
hunter’s system had been undermined. After 
two and a half years of vigorous work, he died 
within easy reach of the homeland. In him 
the British army unquestionably lost a valuable 
young officer. 

Lieutenant Alexander, after burying the 
last of his comrades with military honors 
near the graves of twelve other white men, 
continued the route toward the Nile. On 
June 25th he was at Dungu, where he found 
a Norwegian commandant with 400 men. 
A few days later he began the exploration of 
the Kibali River, which had never before been 
navigated. The attempt was beset with peril, 
but it was successfully finished, in spite of the 
fact that his boats were now full of holes. 


MAKING THE LAST LAP 


A two-days’ trek across the watershed 
brought the expedition to Yei, on the river of 
that name. Yei is a Belgian post within five 
days of Redjaf, on the Nile, but Lieutenant 
Alexander decided to navigate the Yei, if pos- 
sible. By way of precaution, the maps and 
collections were sent overland to Redjaf and 
thence to Gondokoro, and the last exploration 
began on October 15th. Two boatmen were 
lost in the descent. Nobody knew exactly 
where the river would lead, but they came at 
last in sight of two pieces of bunting, faded 
and torn, but it was a glad sight for British 
eyes. An old chief, leaning on the arm of 
his head-man, was preceded by a man carrying 
the Union Jack and the flag of Egypt — it was 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at last! On De- 
cember 13th a long march brought the party 
to the village of Gaba Shambi. As he neared 
the town, Lieutenant Alexander observed 
with languid interest the approach of a string 
of donkeys — then a smart-looking English- 
man! Forgetting that he wore a ragged shirt, 
running trousers, and sandals made from a 
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TOOgO CROSSING THE GREAT 

waterbuck’s hide, the explorer rushed forward 
to grasp his hand, but the Englishman stared 
at hin in amazement. A few words of expla- 
nation set everything right, and the English- 
man, Major Buckworth, told him to help him- 
self out of the stores at the station. The next 
morning, with a loud shout from the “boys,” 
they came in sight of the Nile — the end of 


DIVIDE BY 


ELECTRICITY 


all their troubles. ‘The collections were brought 
up from Gondokoro and all embarked on the 
steamer for Khartoum. Here the fifteen 
remaining “boys” were paid off and started 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca, while Lieutenant 
Alexander and José took train for Port Sudan, 
to begin their own pilgrimage to the white 
cliffs of Dover. 


CROSSING THE GREAT DIVIDE BY 
ELECTRICITY 


THE PLANS OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL, THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 
AND THE HARRIMAN LINES FOR THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THEIR MOUNTAIN DIVISIONS 


F. G. MOORHEAD 


ITHIN two years, freight and pas- 
senger trains will be lifted over 
the Bitter Root Mountains on 

the backbone of the continent and dropped 
into the inland empire of the Northwest by 
electric power. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad is harnessing the “swift- 
waters”’ of the St. Joe River for the electrifica- 
tion of the Idaho and Eastern Washington 
division of its new transcontinental line. In 
the ‘“‘swiftwaters’’ of the St. Joe, a compara- 
tively littlke known river of northern Idaho, 
flows enough power to drive 500 Mogul 
engines with 160 miles of train, which is 
more than the St. Paul system now operates 
on all its lines. 

The surveying of the proposed dams has been 
completed and work on the first of them 
at the head of Mica Creek was begun last 
September. This structure will be between 
800 and goo feet long and about 4o feet 
high. Other dams will be built every few miles 
along the “‘swiftwaters’’ between the mouth 
of Mica Creek and Black Joe. They will 
be so close together that they will back 
water from one to the other, making prac- 
tically a long, lock-divided lake. The dam 


at Little Falls will be eighty-six feet high 
and will back water for twelve miles up 
the river; but the others will be lower, for in 
most places the railroad track will be only 
forty or fifty feet above the river. Theoretically, 


200,000 horse-power can be developed on this 
one river-reach of thirty-five miles. The cost 
of development is placed by the railroad 
officials at about $45 per horse-power. Ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 will be expended, but 
part of this is for the land which the artificial 
lake will submerge. One ranch was recently 
sold to the company at $125 an acre. 

In addition to driving the heavy transcon- 
tinental trains across the Bitter Roots, the 
electric power will be used for developing the 
latent possibilities of this section. The land 
adjacent to the new line abounds with timber. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to float the 
logs down the St. Joe River to Lake Coeur 
d’Aléne, but from now on the sawmills will 
go to the heart of the forest. 

The St. Joe is primitive country, given over 
to Indians and to Nature, untouched by rail- 
road track. Last summer, however, work was 
begun ona large sawmill at the town of St. Joe, 
and the summer cf 1908 is to see a $1,500,000 
wood-pulp papermill at the same place. St. 
Maries, thirty miles farther down the river, 
is also to have a sawmill and a number of other 
industries which will derive their power from 
the harnessed ‘‘swiftwaters.’’ One company, 
subsidiary to the railroad company, has 
recently acquired 28,000 acres adjacent to 
the river and the new line of railroad. Some 
of this timber land will yield as much as 
10,000,000 cubic feet to the quarter-scction. 
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CROSSING 


Tributary to the St. Joe, St. Maries, and Coeur 
d’Aléne rivers, and to Lake Coeur d’Aléne, 
it is estimated that there are 25,000,000,000 
cubic feet of standing timber, or enough to 
keep all of the sawmills of the half-dozen 
sawmill towns in operation for 150 years, 
during which time, if the timber is properly 
cut, nearly three full-grown crops will have 
matured. Superfluous power may be trans- 
mitted to the immense lead mines of the Coeur 
d’Aléne district, now dependent on Spokane, 
almost one hundred miles to the west. 

Other transcontinental lines are _prepar- 
ing to save hauling coal for their engines 


to burn while going over the mountains. The 
Great Northern has ordered four 100-ton 


electric locomotives to be used in handling its 
trains through the Cascade Tunnel. They 
will be delivered in the spring of 1908, when 
it is hoped the great power-dam in the Cas- 
cades will be finished. ‘These new three- 
phase locomotives are the first of their type to 
be used for railroad service in this country, and 
they are larger and more powerful than any 
in Europe. Each locomotive will be equipped 
with four motors rated at 325 horse-power, 
which will make them able to haul a 1,000 
ton train (or about 100 loaded cars) at a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour up a 2 per cent. grade. 
The motors will be used for “braking” on a 
down-grade as well as for hauling when going 
up. Going down they will be used as gen- 
erators, assisting the air-brakes in holding 
the train and making additional current for 
the line. That Mr. Harriman has long 
planned a similar move is well known. Al- 
ready the Southern Pacific is electrifying its 
suburban roads around San Francisco. The 
great problem of the Union Pacific — the 
thirty miles of heavy grade over the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains — may be solved by elec- 
trification, for the electric locomotives have 
less difficulty with heavy grades than steam 
locomotives have. 

Early in October, a press dispatch from 
Eugene, Ore., said: 


“S. W. Curtis, of San Francisco, who during 
the past two years has made numerous filings on 
water-power sites on several different streams in 
western Oregon, including the McKenzie, the 
Willamette, and the Santiam rivers, has filed 
with the clerk of Lane County a notice of appro- 
priation of 12,000 inches of the waters of Odell 
Lake in the eastern end of Lane County. He 
has located a canal to extend several miles west 
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and flow into Salt Creek. It is thought Curtis 
is working for the Southern Pacific Company, 
which has had several crews in that vicinity during 
the past year ascertaining the amount of power 
to be developed from the different streams, with 
a view probably to utilizing it some day in the 
operation of trains over the mountains when the 
proposed line into eastern Oregon is built.” 


That there is water-power in plenty for all 
comers is conceded. Engineering experts have 
placed the aggregate for the state of Wash- 
ington alone at 3,000,000 horse-power, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Rivers Horse-power 
Spokane 400,000 
Columbia 400,000 
Chelan. 300,000 
Pend d’Oreille 200,000 
Kettle 200,000 
Yakima 200,000 
Snake 200,000 
Okonogan 150.000 
Palouse 150,000 
Wenatchee 150,000 
Chiwaukum 100,000 
Snoqualmie 100,000 
Puyallup . 75,000 
Entiat 75,000 
Cedar 75,000 
Nesqually 25,000 
Nooksack 25,000 
Skagit . 25,000 
Des Chutes 20,000 
Other streams 75,000 


Approximately 10 per cent. of this has been 
developed. In Spokane and vicinity alone, 
over three hundred miles of electric railroad 
are operated by converted water-power, while 
the coast cities utilize large amounts. But 
the projects which are planned, or those actually 
under construction, have a much wider sweep 
than any in existence now. 

With the power of Chelan Falls, it is proposed 
to run an electric railway from Spokane to 
Puget Sound and another from Wenatchee, 
the famous fruit country, north to the inter- 
national boundary. Among many other pro- 
jects is that of the Big Bend Water-Power 
Company. Sixteen thousand horse-power will 
be develeped at one site, but the company has 
gained control of the upper falls, where 
16,000 to 20,000 horse-power additional can 
be developed at a comparatively small outlay. 
The power will be used on a line to be built 
between Spokane and Wallace, Ida., and 
some of it may be used by the Oregon Railway 
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and Navigation Company, which is said to be 
planning the electrification of its line in Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

Of the various power rivers in the state of 
Washington, the Spokane River is perhaps 
the most remarkable. Experts say that there 
is probably not another stream in the United 
States so accessible for the development of en- 
ergy. From its source in Lake Coeur d’Aléne, 
thirty-four miles east of Spokane, it has a 
fall of 1,224 feet to its mouth, at the confluence 
with the Columbia River. The altitude at 
its source is 2,124 feet; on its way to Spokane 
it has a fall of 369 feet, and in passing through 
the heart of the manufacturing district the 
fall is 132 feet in 440 yards. 

On the west side of the Cascade Mountains 
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there are such falls as the Snoqualmie, 268 
feet in height and of large volume. Part of 
this energy has been appropriated in furnishing 
power to cities on Puget Sound. Cedar River, 
and the Nooksack, Skagit, Stillaguamish, Sky- 
nomish, Snoqualmie, and numerous other 
falls on the streams flowing from the Olym- 
picand Chelan Mountains, and the Tumwater 
and Chelan Falls, with others of smaller volume, 
furnish almost unlimited power. 

The development that has already taken 
place marks the beginning of an era in which 
the use of water-power will help to save the di- 
minishing coal fields, and if the electrification of 
the railroads becomes general, to turn over many 
thousands of cars that are now carrying coal for 
the railroads’ use to the other uses of commerce. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN PAINTER WHO HAS RECEIVED 


MORE RECOGNITION 


ABROAD 


THAN AT HOME 


C. LEWIS HIND 


HE Englishman wandering over Amer- 

: ica, if he happens to be interested in 

the arts, meets delightful surprises and 
unexpected interests, ranging from the splendor 
of the modern architecture to the lyricism of 
the modern landscape. 

In Buffalo I found a loan-collection of 
Impressionist pictures more catholic than any 
exhibition I have seen in Paris or in London. 
In Detroit I paused a morning to enjoy, at the 
house of an enlightened collector, the most 
complete ingathering of Whistler’s works in 
the world. In Washington there is an unfor- 
gettable statue by Saint-Gaudens more impres- 
sive than any modern bronze in Europe. 

These are a few of the surprises. Let them 
pass for the moment. The subject of this 
paper is Gari Melchers, American painter- 
craftsman, and I am writing it besause for 
years I have known the pictures and the man 
well enough to be convinced that the man 
and his achievement are indissolubly one. 
He lives to paint: he would rather paint than 
do anything else; life to him would be barren 
and tedious without his craft. Most other 


painters have ulterior interests and relaxa- 
tions — his relaxation is to turn from painting 
the figure to painting landscape. When, 
not long ago, he rented a room on the water- 
front, to study thé North River, that was his 
holiday, his Newport or Atlantic City. 
George Moore once remarked to me, “How 
should I fill the day if I didn’t write books? 
I don’t want to read. I loathe exercise. I 
can’t see my friends until the evening, so I 
pass the time writing books. It bores me less 
than anything else.’ Painting fills Gari Mel- 
chers’s time; but it does not bore him, any more 
than it really bores George Moore to write 
books. For we all groan or skip, according to 
mood or health, along the line of least resistance 
—whether it be painting, shooting big game, 
composing sonnets, or trimming hats. I 
suspect that, outside of painting, most di- 
versions bore Gari Melchers. He is a worker. 
Work begets work. The zest increases the 
more we concentrate, if worry does not inter- 
vene. Mr. Melchers loves long spells of 
solitary labor — months of it—and resents the 
inroads of other folks’ allurements. Yet he 


























is a buoyant host and a good comrade: a fierce 
talker too, at times, and domineering when 
interested or indignant. But he, like other 
craftsmen who work intensely, is innately 
contemptuous of talk, so futile even if agreeable. 
Psychology does not interest him. He is con- 
cerned with the thing done, with the result, not 
_ with the reasons. In a word, he is a painter. 
I remember a social function at his studio. 
He played the part of host with fervor, but 
from my quiet corner I docketed him among 
the good men of the world struggling against 
temporary adversity. ‘The time came for the 
guests to depart. I was the last to leave. 
Happening to return, before I had closed the 
door, for something forgotten, I caught sight 
of him beyond the passage leading to the 
studio, flushed, eager, gazing upon his work. 
There was a look on his face that the pleasant 
social interlude had not been able to evoke — 
happiness, exhilaration, purpose — the look 
of one who has found something of which he 
had been bereft, the look of the artist, face 
to face with his art containing all the bitter- 
sweet potentialities of triumph or failure. 

In his studios in Paris and Holland, and 
during the past winter in New York, I have 
seen many pictures by Gari Melchers — just 
beginning, in progression, and finished — 
and I have always felt that he is a man who 
counts, who must be considered seriously in 
any estimate of modern art, American or 
European, a craftsman who is _ striving 
toward perfection in his craft; an artist who 
abhors the pretty and facile, preferring even 
what the world calls ‘“‘ugliness”’ if it but posses- 
ses strength and virility; a temperament that 
has evolved into a character whose aim is to 
be entirely itself, following its own develop- 
ment, disdainful of and indifferent to passing 
art fashions or the shibboleths of the nine- 
day schools and cliques posturing in the folds 
of some master’s robe. 

Kipling carved over his desk, placed in a 
room facing a street, the sentence: “Oft was I 
weary when I toiled at thee.” Gari Melchers 
painted on the door of his studio crowning 
the dunes, overlooking the ocean, ‘“Wahr 
und Klar’— truth and clarity. 

Although I had studied many of his pictures, 
sign-marked with truth and clarity, it was a 
deprivation to know that I had never seen a 
representative collection of his works. A 
completely representative collection is, of 
course, impossible. The state galleries of 
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Paris, Berlin, Rome, Munich, Dresden do not 
loan their treasures, and his frescos of “‘ Peace’’ 
and ‘‘War” in the Congressional Library at 
Washington (which, in my opinion, share 
with Mr. Sargent’s frieze of “The Prophets,” 
at Boston, the distinction of being the finest 
frescos in America) must ever remain on those 
august walls. So, when, one morning toward 
the end of last January, I received a card 
announcing an exhibition of thirty-four pictures 
by Melchers at the Cottier gallery in New 
York, I felt that here was one more of the 
delightful surprises and unexpected interests 
that America offers to the wandering art critic. 

The wise connoisseur values his first, swift, 
impressionistic glance round a collection of 
pictures. The eye is fresh; the antenne of 
the senses are alert; the perceptions garner 
the impression of the full granary, and are 
content to postpone an individual examina- 
tion of the grain. A glance, and J was con- 
scious of a feeling of exhilaration. There 
was nothing anemic about the canvases; 
no fumbling; no pretentious pseudo-classicism ; 
no desire to convey a moral, or tell a story, 
just the straightforward thing, beautiful if 
the object happened to be beautiful, as “ Little 
Constance,” the very flower and freshness of 
childhood caught in the very act of its rosy 
and restless allure: ugly, if the object happened 
to be ugly, as “The Stevedore.” Yet what 
is ugliness? The figure of a stevedore is not 
really ugly. Ask his mother; ask his sweet- 
heart? Beauty and ugliness are matters of 
individual taste or geography. We call this 
stevedore ugly because his type does not happen 
to commend itself to Fifth Avenue and Bond 
Street. Any pitiable or plain thing can become 
beautiful under the magic of fine craftsman- 
ship and light — the carcass of anox by Rem- 
brandt, a fat ballet-girl by Degas, or an old 
woman’s nude torso by Rodin. Remember 
what the great Sir Joshua said: “A battered 
silk hat can be beautiful. There is light and 
shade upon it.” 

But my consideration of “The Stevedore”’ 
must await its turn. I looked round the 
walls. What kind of a painter is this? A 
superb. draftsman! A_ frank colorist! 
Those attributes are evident to the most casual 
eye. A man concerned solely with his model, 
who is keener to consider a problem in painting 
than to produce an effect of conventional 
beauty. Simple themes attract him: goat- 
herds; shepherdesses; a fairy-tale told to a 
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child; two girls ‘wandering in the dunes, as in 
the picture called simply, ‘‘Sisters,” owned by 
Mr. Reisinger, with its delightful and personal 
color-scheme; an unobtrusive room, as in the 
“Interior,” which gave opportunities for search- 
ing out reflections of light falling on a peasant 
woman’s heliotrope dress, and the subdued 
chord of color running from red apple to 
purple wine, from lurid orange to brass 
candlestick, the whole enveloped in atmos- 
phere. He paints the things near and known— 
a courtship, a bride, a wedding. Such sub- 
jects are eternal or banal according to the 
vision and treatment of the painter. What 
could be a more trite subject than a “Sailor 
and his Sweetheart,” owned by the Carnegie 
Institute? Yet mark the craftsmanship of 
this picture, the feeling for character in the 
faces, mark the color-harmony of the girl’s 
lavender and __ sage-flowered bodice. In 
technique the bodice is like some rare old piece 
of enameling, or some beautiful ancient fabric. 
He is bold and independent enough to affirm 
that the faces in a portrait-subject need 
not necessarily be the focal point. Consider 
“The Skaters,” owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy, a peasant youth and maiden striding 
through a wintry landscape. The faces in 
the picture are as unobtrusive as they were 
in nature. It was the magnificent flowered 
mauve cape that attracted the painter’s eye, 
and the movement of the figures against the 
still background of unsullied snow. Consider 
“Audrey” knitting, while her goats browse 
on the upland dunes at a quiet r.oment of 
nature when a great summer-cloud obscures 
the sun. What a fine decorative scheme it is! 
How the picture fills the frame. Absorb its 
beauty as a whole and then note how subtle, 
yet how strong is the drawing of Aud- 
rey’s pale-green bodice confining the 
young, full, unstayed bust, and how faithful 
is the texture of the chintz cape upon her 
arm, grown old and wooly with wear. 

Contrast the picture called “The Delft 
Horse” with “The China Closet.” I prefer 
the latter, for in ‘The Delft Horse” I submit 
that the painter has not quite made up his 
mind whether he was more interested in the 
lady with the stern face and the blue eyes, 
who is holding the quaint piece of Delft, or 
in the ware and its companion treasures. 
Beautiful is the painting of the Delft horse, 
the little Italian love, the Battersea box, and 
the old English enameled tea-caddy, beautifully 


‘in the lady’s ear, 
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the red table-cover merges into the black dress, 
splashed with white flowers, that the stern 
lady of the blue eyes wears. There is no 
division of interest in the companion picture 
called “The China Closet.” Those graceful 
figures— madame, solicitous in rose and black 
silk, her maid, watchful in heliotrope —lead 
the grateful eye upward to the possessions 
they are rearranging in a green cupboard 
stored with rare china —so broadly yet so 
faithfully painted that one could whisper 
“And your favorites, 
madame, which are they? —the Leeds, the 
the Staffordshire, or the Delft ?” 

When a man paints what he sees, and again 
and always what he sees, the result is character- 
istically decorative, or characteristically non- 
decorative, according to the subject. The 
portrait of Mr. Henry C. Cunningham is as 
straightforward and vivid as that of Mr. Julius 
Stroh — each is the man himself. The late Dr. 
William Rainey Harper, of Chicago University, 
had many sterling qualities which are duly 
set forth in the strong, pugnacious full-length 
of him; but his was obviously not a decorative 
or pictorial personality, so he appears on the 
canvas a plain, blunt, capable man without 
the slightest suggestion of a decorative environ- 
ment. Good! Mrs. Gari Melchers isa dainty 
and attractive person, who is as happily at 
home in a decorative setting as a flower in a 
southern garden. So when, one day, she 
arrayed herself in a picturesque satin dress, 
perhaps trying its effect, wound a petunia- 
colored, filmy swathe about her head, and 
stood in front of a gray-tinted door, bordered 
by a wall-paper of roses climbing upward 
and streaming downward —the artist saw 
his picture, saw all the pretty finery of the 
scheme, and wrought this charming decora- 
tive canvas. Wrought is the right word. 
Examine the painting of the satin dress, the 
construction of it, the colors that have served 
to produce the sheen of the white fabric. Note 
how the figure swells in the dress, and the 
drawing and modeling of the face. 

The art of painting a fine decorative picture 
is rare. That it is one of Mr. Melchers’s 
gifts is shown by this portrait of “Mrs Melch- 
ers” and also by the splendid figure in profile 
called “A Fencer,” strong, straightforward, 
sincere. The alert head, the ease of the re- 
laxed muscles, the sweep and crumple of the 
baggy trousers with real legs beneath them, 
are masterly. With “The Lady” and “A 
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Fencer” as exemplars, I should like to see Mr. 
Melchers paint a modern fresco, that is, a 
fresco inspired by the life of our time. Why 
is it that at the mere mention of the word 
fresco the most alert of moderns immediately 
jumps back five hundred or a thousand years? 
Perhaps Mr. Melchers will break this con- 
vention. We look forward to seeing, at an 
early date, an addition to his achievements 
in fresco. It is an open secret that he has 
just been commissioned to paint for the Provi- 
dence State House a decorative portrait of 
Nathaniel Greene to hang as a pendant to 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington. 

I see “The Stevedore” and “The Bride” 
as a pair. This virginal peasant girl stands, 
half-reluctant, half-eager, with something of 
fear as well as wonder and resignation in her 
face, upon the threshold of her destiny. She 
is set down just as she looked. Her unhar- 
assed face, beautifully drawn and _ tenderly 
modeled, looks out a little wistfully from 
the blue background of the picture. On hair 
and in hands are the symbols of the ancient 
lottery. The tones of the white dress com- 
pose into a harmony of freshness and inno- 
cence, symbol of this unsullied, untried 
maiden. 

“The Stevedore” shifts the kaleidoscope 
of life. He has been tried and found wanting. 
What else could be expected from that weak 
mouth and those vacant, shifty eyes? How 
subtly the articulations of expression in the 
face are rendered, and the scarf, how broadly 
and confidently it is painted. The hands 
holding the porringer suggest — but here 
I come to a point that must be labored a 
little. The painter paints what he sees, or 
rather what he chooses to select from what he 
sees, without troubling himself to analyze 
his motives or his “state of soul.” The 
critic explains, or thinks he explains, or 
amuses himself, and often bores his readers, 
attempting to explain the unconscious mental 
processes of the painter. Mr. Melchers chose 
to paint this picture because his eyes told him 
that the model at that moment was good to 
paint. I ask myself why he thought that 
moment good. The answer is that this 
wastrel is caught at an expressive instant of 
his life. He has but few luxuries; one of 
them is food, another is warmth. He cannot 
afford to squander his fugitive luxuries, and 
so before eating his dinner he grasps the pre- 
paratory joy of warmth, letting the heat of 
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the porringer steal through his numbed fin- 
gers. In that cursory joy he half forgets 
that he is hungry. It is the stevedore undei 
the influence of this cursory joy that Mr. 
Melchers has painted. 

In writing of a painter one admires, it is 
often difficult to restrain the pen from super- 
latives; but when I write of Mr. Melchers’s 
young children and babies I feel that I may 
allow my enthusiasm an unimpeded rush of 
admiration. Of all models, the infant is 
the most difficult. It offends against the 
elemental requirements of a model: it never 
keeps still. A man must be very sure of 
himself, a very expert and masterly drafts- 
man, to be able to indicate the construction 
and accents of an active baby’s face and form. 
Glance at his pictures of “The Kiss” and 
“Mother and Child.” Here are real in- 
fants, pulpy, protesting, indifferent, or fretful 
little faces, with round heads rolling on 
plump bales of bodies that they cannot 
control. To me there is something almost 
tragic in the picture called “The Kiss.” 
There is nothing of the formal family salute 
about this kiss. This woman is kissing her 
baby fiercely, with something of the intensity 
of a savage animal mothering a favorite item 
of its brood. The observation of the painter 
is so acute that you can see the woman’s nose 
digging into the soft cheek and the infant’s 
lower eyelid being pushed upward by the 
disturbance of the flesh. The hands of the 
mother are wonderfully drawn. Here, too 
Mr. Melchers shows his love of color in the 
sleeve of the baby’s dress, lines of black on 
bright red, and the green swaddling band. 

The color of a “Mother and Child”’ is 
very reticent. The artist has allowed himself 
no more than the brown of the mother’s face, 
hair, and dress, and the dull white of the 
child’s little garment. Only in the eyes is 
there color —the mother’s are green, those 
of the child are blue. In this most beautiful 
picture I think Mr. Melchers has reached a 
very high point of his achievement. To per- 
fect craftsmanship he has added, consciously 
or unconsciously, that indefinable something 
which Maeterlinck calls the raison mystique. 
Raphael in ihe Sistine Madonna, speaking for 
the early sixteenth century, deified the Child. 
In this picture we find Motherhood illuminated 
by divinity. The baby is a mere baby. In 
the calm, self-contained face of the mother, 
steadfast and strangely wise by reason of 
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some interior knowledge of divinity, the early 
twentieth century speaks. 

To landscape, as I have said, Mr. Melchers 
turns for relaxation. It must have been a 
pure delight to paint those Flemish plains on 
canvases a few inches square, and the view 
of the North Rives with its sense of desolation, 
cold, and litter. ‘Green Summer,” a large and 
brilliant picture of early morning sunlight pierc- 
ing through the trees where a group of women 
are seated, ‘The Arbor,” another powerful ren- 
dering of a similar effect, paler, as the beams of 
the sun were less direct, and a third and smaller 
picture called “‘Under the Trees” may have 
been relaxations, but these studies in sunlight 
and reflections are so true that they become 
majestic illustrations of the ways of the sun 
at different hours when impeded and diverted 
by the rich greenery of full summer. 

To have watched the career of a painter, 
to have retained, through years of familiarity, 
a high respect for his methods and achieve- 
ment, never to have encountered anything 
flippant, weak, or unworkmanlike — is to feel 
admiration and gratitude for that career. 
‘Nothing matters in this world to the painter,” 
he once said, “‘but a good picture. And it must 
bea mighty good one to compete with those 
already done. Galleries are full of master- 
pieces, and the bad painter has no place—and 
he should have none.” 

Our age is clever and precocious. Most 
of us are in a hurry,and short roads abound. 
To take their good where they find it, and to 
make it their own, is the method of many 
painters whose inspiration is not far to seek. 
Much of the work produced to-day might be 
shuffled together and picked out at random, 


and only the learned in art could tell which : 


was original and which was the follower, so 


clever has artistic plagiarism become. The work | 


of Mr. Melchers is full of that essential quality, 
personality. He derives from nobody: he 
need never sign a canvas, and yet you would 
know its parentage. 

A word or two about 
began at Detroit in 1860. His mother was of 
French descent, his father German. German 
thoroughness, French intelligence, and Ameri- 
can intuition should produce a good composite. 
It has. His father, who was a sculptor and a 


his life, which 


pupil of Carpeaux, sent him in his eighteenth 
year to Disseldorf, thinking that the sleepy 
little German town was a safer working place 
for a boy than Paris. 


Mr. Melchers went to 
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Dusseldorf, in compliance with his father’s 
desire but, in compliance with his own, he did 
not remain there long, although he has nothing 
but gratitude for his master Von Gebhardt 
and the painstaking methods of Diisseldorf. 

Visiting one day a small collection of French 
pictures, he decided that he must see more of 
that kind, and forthwith left Dusseldorf for 
Paris. Obliging friends forwarded his letters 
— Detroit being too far away (so he assumed) 
for intelligible explanations to his family of 
the reason for his departure. In Paris he 
studied at Julien’s under Boulanger and 
Lefébvre, and also at the Beaux Arts. He was 
soon known as a hard-working student with 
whom it was not wise to trifle. His companions 
also discovered that he was not gregarious 
when at work. When Mr. Melchers is commu- 
nicative (which is not often), he will tell delight- 
ful tales of these student days, for hisobservation 
of men and manners is keen. He keeps a 
warm memory of his fellow-students, and for old 
Mére Nye, whose restaurant they frequented 
and who boasted that her “boys” never went 
hungry during the siege of Paris. This wonder- 
ful woman actually had a ham uncut when 
the Germans departed. ~- She had a novel way 
of keeping her books. When the Salon 
opened she would buy a catalogue, find out 
if her boys were “in”; if they were she con- 
sidered their credit good. If not ——! 

Pictures quite dissimilar from his own he 
appreciates. It is interesting to know that 
Mr. Melchers was the first to apply for permis- 
sion to copy Botticelli’s fresco of “Giovanna 
Tornabuoni” when that unapproachable work 
was first acquired by the Louvre. Puvis de 
Chavannes was one of his friends among the 
elder men, and Mr. Melchers possesses to this 
day that master’s Chevalier’s Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Thereby hangs a pretty tale. 
On the day that Mr. Melchers had himself 
received the decoration, he visited the master. 
Puvis complimented him, and taking from a 
bureau his own faded ribbon and cross that he 
had received from Napoleon III., presented 
it to Mr. Melchers. 

If Gari Melchers has not all the honor 
that his own country might bestow upon him, 
he has nearly all that a painter can obtain 
abroad. In 1885 came his first recognition, 
an Honorable Mention from France for 
“The Sermon.” It was followed, in 1889, by 
the blue ribbon of art —a medal of honor 
in Paris. He was then twenty-eight. Only 




















three American painters have won this coveted 
distinction — Whistler, Sargent, and Melchers, 
Whistler receiving it ten years later than the 
other two. He has been awarded medals 
of honor in every capital of Europe where 
they are bestowed. He is officer of the Legion 
of Honor of France, Knight of the Order 
of St. Michael of Bavaria, Knight of the Order 
of the Red Eagle, Germany, and National 
Academician of New York. Pictures by him 
hang in Paris, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, and 
Rome, and he is represented in many col- 
lections abroad and in America. 

No one who has seen these pictures in 
foreign galleries — strong, human, fine in colour, 
looking as if they would age well—can doubt 
that he is a force in modern art. His ‘‘Family”’ 
hangs in Berlin —a father, mother, and 
children: the mother blond and wholesome, 
the father compact of the pride of paternity 
and contentment with his orderly house —a 
well-composed, well-painted picture, beauti- 
fully drawn. 

“Maternity” is at the Luxembourg, a pre- 
sentment of a peasant mother, capable, hopeful, 
tender. Lovely is the ‘garment she wears, 
the golden hair smooth under the broidered 
cap, broidered flowers rioting in yellow and 
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turquoise over her bronze-colored cloak: the 
baby, serious, wise-looking, nestling in its 
mother’s arms. This every-day theme has 
become salient, significant —a picture that 
painters approve, that everybody loves. 

“The Masterbuilder,” in Dresden, is masterly 
in its quick, strong line and almost brutal in 
frank achievement; his “‘ Man with the Cloak,” 
in Rome, firmly modeled, is as serious and 
dignified as a Moroni — “ Wahr und Klar”— 
as is everything that he paints. His “Supper 
at Emmaus,” owned by the Krupp family of 
Essen, is one of his notable religious pictures. 
Among his other religious subjects are two of 
“The Last Supper,’ one with the double 
light of day and lamp, the other of daylight 
only. To paint thirteen life-sized figures in a 
picture is in itself an achievement, but to paint 
two such pictures, each of which has thirteen 
constructed types, would seem to most men a 
task of supererogation! But that is Gari 
Melchers, never giving up until he is sure 
that he has achieved his best. 

Is it not astonishing that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, should not pos- 
sess a single picture from his brush? ‘That is 
another of the surprises that meets the 
Englishman wandering over America. 
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INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF WORKINGMEN, LESSENING THE ISOLATION OF FARM.- 
LIFE, HELPING ALIENS TO BECOME INTELLIGENT CITIZENS, AND MEETING OTHER NEEDS 


BY 


IRENE VAN KLEECK 


HE changed activities of our public 
libraries from the time when they 


catered only to booklovers is shown, 
for example, in a few of the applications 
made to the Buffalo library in a single day. 
A tailor’s apprentice wanted a book on the 
cutting of garments; a printer wanted to be 
sure about the correct size of visiting-cards; 
a mechanic needed a method for finding the 
length of the third side of a triangle. Then 


came another workman with a request for 
information about the manufacture of artificial 





ground glass; a lineman wanted to know how 
to prevent grounding by induction; a decorator 
wanted an allegorical figure for a coat-of-arms; 
a dyer asked for a formula for mixing a certain 
color. A foreman in a large plant came to 
look up the subject of pouring aluminum, 
and he afterward wrote that he had succeeded 
at the first trial. 

LIBRARY EFFORTS TO BE HELPFUL 


The librarian is no longer chiefly interested 
in “the best-sellers”; the most helpful books 
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for the trades represented in his community 
now come in for a share in the appropriation. 
In the old days the chief concern was to get 
back the books that had been loaned; now 
it is to get books into the hands of people who 
need them. In Providence, R. I., where 70 
per cent. of the wage-earners are engaged in 
three industries — textiles, jewelry, foundry 
and machine-shop work — the library has 
made a special study of those subjects and 
collected nearly 10,000 volumes, with printed 
lists and comments that enable a workman to 
find exactly what he wants. A drafting- 
table, tracing-paaper, ‘“dark-room” for de- 
veloping plates, and other conveniences are 
provided. Men often come directly from 
their benches to find a solution of some problem 
that has confronted them. The practical 
utility of this service has received the recogni- 
tion of the employers; the association of manu- 
facturing jewelers contributed $125 to aid 
the library in buying a set of 610 volumes of 
Patent Office publications, which are in con- 
stant demand. “I am getting $2.50 a day,” 
said a mechanic to the librarian, at Springfield, 
Mass., “but by next fall, when I have finished 
with these library books, I shall get $3.50 a 
day — and be worth it.” One of the New 
York branch-libraries is regularly used by the 
workmen of a large electrical power-house 
because they have found it a means of promo- 
tion from low-grade jobs to the position of 
assistant-engineer. Cincinnati and other cities 
where great industries are located render the 
same kind of helpful service. An average 
of about 300 workmen, inventors, attorneys, 
and manufacturers consult the industrial 
arts department of the Cincinnati library 
daily, securing information worth many times 
the cost of the entire library. It is estimated 
that one set of books obtained from the library 
saved the city in ten years more than $300,000 
by influencing a lower charge for gas. 

The local newspapers are effectively used 
by many librarians to get people interested 
in certain classes of books. For thirty years, 
without missing a single week, the Providence, 
R. L., papers have been supplied with library 
notes. In St. Joseph, Mo., an automobile 


enthusiast wrote to the librarian, suggesting 
the purchase of two books in which he was 
interested. The librarian replied that the 
books were already on the shelves, and that 
he could also obtain a number of others on the 
same subject. 


This incident led to the publi- 
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cation in an afternoon newspaper of a list of 
books on some industry, a different subject 
every day for thirty days. As a result, the 
demand for books nearly doubled within four 
months. This method of stimulating the 
demand was occasionally the cause of criti- 
cism, for it was not always possible to foresee 
the “run” that. would be made on a certain 
subject. A motorman kept coming for a 
book which was “out.” Finally his patience 
became exhausted. “I want to stay on the 
main-line,” he said to the librarian, “‘but if 
I can’t make good with the air-machine I go 
to a dinky short-line. I pay taxes and I want 
that book and want it bad.” He was pacified 
with the information that it would be reserved 
for him after it was returned. A few days 
before the book came in, however, the librarian 
received this note from him: “Keep your 
durn book! I bought one this morning. 
The library is no good to a man who can’t 
get the book he wants when he wants it.” 

Industrial exhibits and lecture courses are 
other forms of publicity work that are demon- 
strating library usefulness. The Newark, N. J., 
library arranged an exhibit of the materials 
and processes used in bookbinding; it attracted 
such wide attention that it was afterward 
borrowed by forty other cities. The Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., library prepared an exhibit 
showing how the city drew upon the entire 
world for its manufacturing materials.. Its 
shoemaking feature, for instance, began with 
the untanned hide and went through fifty 
processes to the finished shoe. The exhibit 
attracted a daily attendance of 4oo people 
for two weeks. As a part of the library’s 
annual lecture course, an expert from the 
Lackawanna Railroad explained the use of the 
air-brake, and an official of the city’s light, 
heat, and power company gave a lecture on 
its public-service work. To meet the calls 
for books on electrical and other industrial 
subjects, the library found it necessary to 
duplicate many of its volumes. In another 
town more than 200 copies of one volume 
taken up in a lecture course were sold by 
the local bookstores. 

Some librarians, however, are not satisfied 
with efforts to attract in this way. One man 
in New York went before a meeting of a plum- 
bers’ union and told them about the books 
in his library that would be useful to them in 
their trade. He showed them illustrations 
and drawings, and convinced them that they 














could get definite help from many of the books. 
Then he went to the secretaries of various 
other unions and did the same thing. From 
that time on he was kept busy in making 
good his promise to supply the books. Another 
librarian prepared a list of books about printing 
and sent it to all the printing-plants in his 
city. He immediately received a_ request 
from one firm for fifty additional copies. 

The Detroit library has gone a step farther 
and tried the experiment of placing collections 
of books in the factories where the men are 
at work. The books supplied to each factory 
relate chiefly to the industry that it represents 
and are mainly in the languages of the workmen 
employed. A method has been worked out 
whereby it is easy for the manufacturer to 
become responsible for the books, and not a 
single volume has thus far been lost. Only 
one visit a week from the library assistant is 
required. ‘The success of this plan of course 
depends largely upon the codperation of the 
manufacturer. 

All these efforts to reach the industrial life 
of the community may perhaps seem dis- 
tressingly commercial to the lover of rare 
manuscripts, who sees in the library only a 
museum of ancient lore, but they are bringing 
the people and the books together. 


LIBRARIES ON WHEELS 


Into the isolation of farm-life, which rests 
with particular heaviness upon ambitious 
boys and girls, has come the rural library. 
It may be seen at its best in the South and the 
Southwest, where it meets the greatest need. 
A fair sample of its work is that of the Hagers- 
town, Md., library, which runs a delivery- 
wagon over sixteen rural routes. Its driver 
is everywhere greeted with the cordiality that 
a mail-carrier would receive, for he also is 
a means of communication with what is to 
to be found in the outer world. Stops are 
made at the farmhouses throughout the dis- 
trict, plenty of time being given to each family 
for selecting the supply of books that must 
last them for three months. The annual 
report of this library’s rural activity says that 
the demand for “the best sellers” is unknown 
and that books of permanent value are rarely 
brought back at the end of the trip. 

That a library may have a direct economical 
relation to the farmers themselves has been 
shown in the experiments of the county library 
at Portland, Ore. One of its officials attends 
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regularly the various meetings of the farmers’ 
societies, helping them with their programmes, 
and making them acquainted with the purpose 


of the library. A personal letter, with applica- 
tion cards enclosed, has also been sent to every 
postmaster in the county. The extension of 
the work has been so rapid that about thirty 
reading-rooms have been opened. Whenever 
a “‘grange”’ asks for books on taxation, railroad 
rates, and other subjects much discussed, 
care is taken to include in the collection the 
authorities on both sides of the questions. 
And the people for whom this library is intended 
are making good use of their opportunity. 
At one station, where books were to be ex- 
changed, the women of the community sent 
in a request that they be allowed to retain the 
library’s cook-book until after the pickles were 
put up. Into another station walked a long- 
haired country lad, who had come from a 
ranch several miles distant to get a book that 
would explain how to cast the parts of a 
rotary engine that he and another boy were 
trying to put together. Farmers with a new 
house or barn to be built, with problems of 
fertilizing to be worked out, with plant or 
orchard pests to be exterminated are learning 
that the library can quickly furnish information 
that it would require several weeks to get 
from other sources. 


HELPING THE FOREIGN-BORN 


Those who come to America to join our 
ten millions of foreign-born residents often 
find that they have come too late in life. The 
public schools take care of alien children, but 
the immigrants of maturer years must get 
even the practical part of their education 
“by hard knocks.” Here, again, the libra- 
ries of many cities are furnishing helpful 
instruction. 

The newly landed immigrant needs a larger 
vocabulary than that which he picks up while 
at work, and he also wants to know something 
about the laws of his new country, and especially 
the police regulations of his own city. He 
wants to know what constitutes a legal marriage, 
how men get office, why one man is elected 
and another is appointed, what becomes of 
the tax-money, and a hundred other things. 
He is likely, at any moment, to break some 
municipal, state, or Federal law because of 
his ignorance. Formerly, when he went to 
a library for “something about America in 
my own language,” he was either turned 
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away or given some theoretical treatise on 
a subject which Congressmen themselves 
have never been able to clear up. The next 
morning, perhaps, he might be arrested for 
violating a regulation of the Board of Health; 
or an officer might severely reprimand him 
for not sending Maria and Antonio to a public 
school of which he had never heard. 

If the immigrant’s perplexities arise in 
Passaic, N. J., he may go to the Reid Memorial 
Library and receive an explanation of his 
problems, printed in his own language. More 
than half of Passaic’s population is foreign- 
born, and the library is doing much to help 
them become useful citizens. Small collec- 
tions of books in Slovak, Hungarian, Rouma- 
nian, Bohemian, and Italian were first made, 
and then newspapers from their home towns 
and periodicals of wider scope were added. 
Gradually the library became the meeting-place 
for all important educational and civic gather- 
ings. They were made to feel that the library 
was interested in their welfare. For instance, 
the seven Slavonic societies were each asked 
to designate a member to serve on a permanent 
committee for the selection of books needed 
by their people. 

This library became such a vital part of 
the social life of its foreign-born residents 
that they organized evening study-clubs for 
various nationalities — each having a director 
who can speak its language —and_ their 
meetings are held in the library. The direct 
influence of this activity in relieving the 
congestion of criminal courts and reformatories 
was so marked that the Governor of New 
Jersey endorsed a bill to provide similar 
classes in other cities. ‘This, the first state 
law to provide education for adults except 
in state universities, will shortly be put in 
operation. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Various other classes whose needs are 
inadequately met by the public schools, or 
met not at all, are being helped in a practical 
way by libraries. In New York City many 
evening schools get from the libraries books 
for the use of students who are prevented by 
long working hours from visiting the branch 
libraries. The students of these evening 
schools include almost every race, and there 
is no age-limit. It was said that it would be 


unsafe to try to circulate books in these schools, 
as no dependence could be placed upon the 
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students; yet very few books have been mislaid. 
Many mothers and daughters are supplied 
with books on millinery, dressmaking, and 
housework, in order that they may not only 
do their own work better but may also fit 
themselves for positions that will help them 
earn a livelihood. 

The boy who quits school “for good” often 
leaves entirely behind him the whole world 
of books just at the time when he needs most 
to know how to use them. The boy who works 
in a store or office and attends night-school 
will repay particular attention from the library. 
In Grand Rapids, Mich., the librarian secured 
from the principals of the schools the names 
of all the pupils that have left school perma- 
nently, and each receives a personal letter 
and a leaflet entitled “The Right Start, or 
Don’t be a Quitter.” It tells him how an 
education may be continued outside of school 
and invites him to call at the library. 

The blind and other defective classes 
share in these educational benefits. Among 
other cities, Cincinnati has a library society 
for the blind, with instructors to teach them. 
One of its reports mentions that nearly a 
hundred have been taught to read; twenty-one 
have been taught to write; and twenty-nine 
had been shown how to use writing-boards. 
It is interesting to note also that thirty-two 
blind persons had been taught how to thread 
a needle. The necessity for such instruction 
grows out of the fact that a large percentage 
of the blind lost their sight after reaching 
maturity and are not eligible for instruction 
in schools. New York has a library for the 
blind, which is open four hours a day. It 
has more than 2,000 volumes and circulates 
an average of 700 a month in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
A special regulation of the postal service allows 
these books to be mailed free of postage. 
Philadelphia sends more than 5,000 volumes 
from its library to the blind in every part of 
the United States and its possessions. 

All these various forms of library activity 
simply show the direction — not the volume 
—of efforts to give instruction of practical 
value. The instances could be duplicated 
many times, and to them might be added 
other examples of the usefulness of collections 
of books. The encouraging point to be 
noted is that education need no longer stop 
at the outer threshold of the public school- 
houses. 














THE ROMANTIC STORY OF A SCIENTIST 


THE WORK OF PROFESSOR HANSEN IN DISCOVERING AND INVENT- 
ING FRUITS AND FORAGE THAT WILL STAND SUB-ZERO -WEATHER 


BY 


WILLIAM PAUL KIRKWOOD 


of South Dakota, in a town of 3,500 

people, which lies on an almost flat 
stretch of what was once called the “Great 
American Desert’? — sweeping away to the 
southward, westward, and northward for 
hundreds of miles — lives Niels E. Hansen, who 
by artificial evolution is improving on the 
slow processes of Nature, and effecting a redis- 
tribution of the plant-life of the earth. He 
has set himself the mighty task of advancing 
the limits of orchard and small fruits north- 
ward on this continent from one thousand to 
two thousand miles. He himself, in his modesty, 
would doubtless prefer to say that his task 
is merely aiding such an advance. Those 
who know his work, however, recognize him as 
the leader of the movement, and the movement 
is the spreading of orchards over the Great 
American Desert, in spite of the allied forces 
of intense cold, blighting drouth, blasting 
winds, and plant diseases. It is a war against 
nature for the homes of the Northwest, for, as 
Professor Hansen says, “True home-making 
upon the open prairies requires successful fruit- 
culture.” 

Plainly the work of this man is big with 
meaning to the future of the nation as a whole, 
and to the future of the great prairie empire 
of the middle Northwest in particular. It 
will help toward the future--the near 
future — welfare of a nation whose needs 
are increasing amazingly; it means an immense 
increase in the productive wealth of the 
nation; it means richer and better satisfied 
farmers; it means. more prosperous business 
and professional men; it means_better- 
equipped schools; it means for all a higher 
plane of living. 


[ ONE of the extreme eastern counties 


FROM EDITOR TO SCIENTIST 


Niels Ebbesen Hansen is the head of the 
horticultural and forestry department of 


the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which is connected with the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Brookings, S. D. Profes- 
sor Hansen was born near Ribe, Denmark, 
January 4, 1866. His paternal grandfather 
was a large farmer of much local importance, 
having held one township office for fifty- 
three years, and having won from his king 
the decoration of the Order of Dannebrog, 
an order of merit. His father, Andreas Han- 
sen, was an artist of exceptional ability, and 
proved himself also a valiant soldier in the 
Danish-German war of 1848-50. Andreas 
Hansen, with his family, came to America 
in 1873, and in 1876 settled in Des Moines, 
Iowa. His son, Niels, early showed a fond- 
ness for books and for Nature. He would 
often take long tramps over the prairies and 
through the woods, collecting natural history 
specimens. He had a habit as he grew older, 
too, of browsing among the books of the Iowa 
State Library, and there he attracted the 
attention of the Secretary of State, Mr. J. A. T. 
Hull, now a Congressman from Iowa, who, 
though the boy was scarcely known to him, 
gave him a position in his office. This meant 
more reading for the boy, and after two years, 
at the age of seventeen, he entered the Iowa 
Agricultural College at Ames. At that time 
his intention was to become an editor. 

But editorial ambitions were abandoned 
before long. The young man came in contact 
with the late Professor J. L. Budd, head of 
the Department of Horticulture, to whom he 
now refers as “the Columbus of Western 
horticulture,” a man of great originality and 
inspiring personality, from whom Mr. W. M. 
Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculuue, and 
other leaders in the same great line of work 
have drawn their enthusiasm. This contact 
with Professor Budd meant for the youthful 
Hansen conversion to the philosophy and art of 
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horticulture. When he graduated from 
Ames in 1887, his thesis was on “ The Crossing 
and Hybridizing of Our Native Fruits,” 
which shows that at the age of twenty-one 
he was headed straight for his present great 
-work. For four years after his graduation, 
he labored in large commercial nurseries in 
Iowa, and this experience, supplementing his 
theoretical training in college, gave him an 
insight into the problems of Northwestern 
horticulture that was invaluable. Then Pro- 
fessor Budd called him back to Ames to make 
him assistant professor of horticulture, and 
in 1894 sent him on a four months’ trip of 
plant exploration and study to Russia and 
seven other countries of Europe. 

This first trip abroad brought to a focus 
several ideas that before had only been dim 
in the young man’s mind, and prepared him 
for the three great contributions which he has 
since made to the horticulture and agriculture 
of America, and for others he will doubtless 
make in same field. The three contri- 
butions alluded to are: 


THREE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 


A new principle in plant philosophy, and 
a new plan of plant campaign against the 
rigors of northern climates. 

New plant “inventions,” made or in making, 
of vast importance to the fruit industry of the 
nation, and especially of the Northwest. 

Two plant-exploration expediticns of great 
economic value — directly to all that part of 
North America north of the fortieth parallel, 
and indirectly to the whole continent north 
of Mexico, if not, indeed, to Mexico and parts 
of South America. 


(1) A NEW PRINCIPLE 


While on the trip to Europe on which Pro- 
fessor Budd sent him, a new light broke 
upon the young man. The results of this, now 
demonstrated beyond doubt, promise to revo- 
lutionize plant-breeding in America and 
throughout the world. This new light was 
the first flash of a principle with which Pro- 
fessor Hansen last October startled the Inter- 
national Conference of Plant Hardiness and 
Acclimatization in New York City. 

“My belief,” he says, “is that perennial 


plants cannot be accustomed or habituated 
to endure a greater degree of cold to any 
considerable extent — that hardiness cannot 
be bred into a plant by selection alone. 


With 
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the apple, the raspberry, the grape, alfalfa, 
and clover, no noteworthy progress has been 
made in making plants hardier by selection 
from tender stock. If hardiness is to be 
gotten into perennial plants, it must be by 
hybridizing or crossing with some plant that 
nature through several millenniums has made 
hardy. Man must work with nature, not 
against her. Even the so-called acclimatization 
of annual plants is now to be considered as 
merely a sifting out of unfit elementary species, 
as appears from the recent wonderful work 
of Dr. Nillson, at Svalof, Sweden, in breeding 
hardy cereals.” 

The smouldering fire which led to the flash 
that came to Professor Hansen in Europe, 
came from an early reading of De Candolle’s 
“The Origin of Cultivated Plants.” Many 
others had read the same book, but they seem 
to have overlooked the following paragraph, 
which stuck in Professor Hansen’s mind: 

“The northern limits of wild species. 
have not changed with historic times, although 
the seeds are carried frequently and continu- 
ally to the north of each limit. Periods of 
more than four or five thousand years, or 
changements of form and duration, are needed 
apparently to produce a modification in a plant 
which will allow it to support a greater degree 
of cold.” 

With the new light, derived from De Can- 
dolle’s theory and his own observations, 
Professor Hansen returned to Ames and re- 
sumed his work, under Mr. James Wilson, now 
the Government’s Secretary of Agriculture, 
who was then director of the school at Ames. 
Then destiny called Professor Hansen to the 
frontier of the orchard and small-fruit belt in 
the Middle West, and there — at Brookings, 
S. D.—he decided to “follow the gleam” 
that had come to him in Europe, and, if possi- 
ble,. by it to commence, at least, the great 
work of advancing the limits of such fruits 
from one thousand to two thousand miles 
northward: first, by the selective development 
of fruits already inured to extreme cold 
through the processes of the ages; and, next, 
by crossing or hybridizing tender plants from 
milder climes. with the hardy plants which 
thrived in the North. 


(II) THE INVENTION OF NEW PLANTS 


His second contribution has been in the re- 
sults obtained through a long series of inge- 
nious and exacting experiments based upon 
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PROFESSOR HANSEN’S BREEDING STATION IN WINTER 


Where hundreds of thousands of cross-bred fruit-plants and trees are subjected to freezing tests 


A RASPBERRY PATCH AFTER THE WORK OF SELECTION 


PROFESSOR NIELS FE. HANSEN 


At work in his greenhouse, crossing plum and sand-cherry blossoms to produce a hardy and marketable fruit 








THE SAPA PLUM THE HANSKA PLUM 
A non-freezing cross between a sand-cherry and a Japanese plum,  Qbtained by crossing a wild plum with the Chinese apricot-plum. It will 
originated by Mr. Luther Burbank live through weather 4o degrees below zero 








WILD PRAIRIE STRAWBERRIES MARKETABLE STRAWBERRIES 
Collected by Professor Hansen and used for breeding to produce That have been cross-bred from prairie strawberries. They will stand 


hardiness sub-zero weather 
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THE THIAN-SHAN MOUNTAINS 


Between Turkestan and China, along which Professor Hansen traveled hundreds of miles 


she 


KIRGHIZ TARTAR CAMP NEAR KOPAL, TURKESTAN 
Near which Professor Hansen had to abandon the trail of hardy alfalfa in the winter of 1897-98 


A RUIN NEAR KARAKUL, TURKESTAN 
On the route of Professor Hansen’s journey in search of hardy plants for the northern American prairies 
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CROSSING A RIVER PROFESSOR HANSEN’S TARANTASS 


On the trail of a hardy alfalfa Which carried him 1,300 miles 


ALFALFA AT IRKUTSK, SIBERIA 


Professor Hansen could not obtain seed, so he bought the hay and had the seeds picked out by hand 

















his principle of plant hardiness and how to 
obtain it. These experiments necessitated 
first of all the assembling and development 
by selection of a large number of hardy native 
plants. To obtain these, Professor Hansen 
from time to time made exploratory expeditions 
over the prairies of western South Dakota 
and of North Dakota, among the Sioux Indians, 
through the Black Hills, into Manitoba, and 
elsewhere. He also opened up correspond- 
ence with many others—north, south, east, 
and west—interested in the same _ subject. 
The results obtained by these trips and by 
this correspondence gave him abundant ma- 
terial on which to work. In time there was 
added to his equipment at Brookings a plant- 
breeding greenhouse, the first of its kind in 
the world. This gave opportunity for the 
hand-crossing of plants under glass, where 
bees and winds could not play havoc with 
experiments by distributing pollen where it 
was not wanted. Then went forward still 
more rapidly the work of putting to the test 
Professor Hansen’s theory of crossing tender 
with very hardy plants in order to invent 
fruiting plants that would stand at least forty de- 
grees below zero without any protection 
whatever. 

Among the early experiments were those 
with the strawberry. In the course of the past 
eight years, thousands of blossoms have been 
cross-fertilized, the delicate pollen or dust 
stom the blossoms of one variety of plant 
being carried by hand to the blossoms of 
another, and with knife-point or camel’s-hair 
brush placed just where it would cause each 
touched blossom to fructify. Each cross thus 
made has been carefully noted and each plant 
painstakingly ticketed, so that favorable results 
with any individual cross might be reproduced 
at will. Out of the first lot of 8,000 hybrid 
seedlings, about two hundred and twenty-five 
were saved, and these were afterward largely 
reduced, showing the exacting thoroughness 
of the work done. Out of all the thousands 
of seedlings put to the test, only two were 
until recently sent out to the public for propa- 
gation. These two were known as South 
Dakota No. 1 and South Dakota No. 2. The 
fruit of each of these was conical and a good 
inch in diameter. The quality of both was 
high. While they could not compete with 
any of the standard market varieties in size, 
they were remarkable for one thing — they 
did not have to be covered up in winter and 
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nursed through the months of extreme cold: 
Even the bitter cold of the plains of Manitoba 
did not kill the plants. Here, then, was an 
invasion of the realms of winter that meant 
something. 

But Professor Hansen was not satisfied. 
His partial success only stimulated him to 
further effort. Thousands of plants which 
showed weakening under cold went to the 
bonfire. ‘From the ashes of millions of 
seedlings,” said the professor, “will arise 
Pheenix-like the new creations which will 
dominate our future prairie pomology ” — and 
he went on crossing and selecting, crossing 
and selecting, until South Dakota No. 1 and 
South Dakota No. 2 were far surpassed. 
Beginning with the wild strawberry of the 
prairies, he produced a berry that would tempt 
any appetite and satisfy any buyer in the 
market and, what is more, that would grow 
on a plant which a Dakota winter could not 
kill — a plant rising to the demand Professor 
Hansen makes of all his fruit plants, which 
is that they shall survive winter weather 
without protection. As he says, he wants “no 
horticulture on crutches.” 

Along with experiments with the -- wild 
strawberry of the North have gone similar 
experiments with the wild raspberry. Get- 
ting a wild raspberry from the border-line 
between North Dakota and Manitoba, this 
champion of fruit-hardiness crossed it with 
the Shaffer, a large variety from New York, 
using the pollen of the New York plant. The 
result is a berry of good size, fine flavor, and 
perfect hardiness. The plant lives through 
a temperature of forty-one below zero without 
protection of any kind. Native Indian plums 
and other hardy ‘fruits of the Northwest 
have been successfully crossed with the common 
cultivated varieties from California. 

Hardy shrubs with richly colored foliage 
being scarce upon prairie lawns, Professor 
Hansen sought to remedy the defect. He 
used the sand-cherry, selected by himself on 
gumbo bluffs in the land of the Sioux 
Indians, where an _ occasional rattlesnake 
added zest to his quest, and crossed it with a 
purple-leaved plum from Persia (Prunus Bis- 
sardi). ‘The result is a whole brood of hard: 
shrubs with glossy purple foliage, the bs 
of which will take a sure place in that art as vet 
almost unknown, prairie landscape gardenirg. 

The taming of the wild roses from the 
hunting grounds of the Indians and from the 
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plains of Siberia has marked another incur- 
sion by this northern plant inventor into the 
field of esthetics. In this direction he has 
made great progress, but as yet he has named 
none of his thousands of seedlings. 

The few results cited are only illustrative. 
They make but a fraction, and a small frac- 
tion, of the returns obtained from the Brook- 
ings horticultural plant, now first in importance 
for its work with hardy plants, and second 
only to Mr. Luther Burbank’s station from any 
point of view. Hundreds of thousands of 
seedlings are being worked with in the hope 
of improving already hardy varieties of fruits 
by careful selection. The acid sand-cherry 
itself, for example, has been by selection made 
over into a cherry of good size and tempting 
flavor. Again a vast deal of hand-crossing 
is being done in further efforts to infuse the 
extreme hardiness of native fruits into cultivated 
species, without sacrificing the size and quality 
of the latter. 

Professor Hansen takes nothing for granted. 
For instance, most botanists hold that the 
graft-hybrid is scarcely among the possibilities. 
Professor Hansen is giving the problem a 
thorough trial. It involves the double opera- 
tion of grafting and hybridizing. In his work 
on this line the professor has split hundreds 
of apple scions, or twigs, through the bud, 
and united corresponding halves of two dis- 
tinct varieties, and then inserted the united 
scions by side-grafting upon whole roots of 
common apple seedlings, in the hope of obtain- 
ing an apple fit to withstand the climate of the 
Northern States. What kind of fruit it will 
yield it is impossible to predict. This graft- 
hybrid, however, is only a part of the work that 
is being done at Brookings to give the North- 
west an apple that will meet the requirements 
of exacting tastes and of commerce. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of apple-trees raised 
from seed with the extreme patience that the 
work requires are being put to the test of trial 
by frost, in the belief that in the amalgamation 
of some of the promising apples of three 
continents will be found the hardy winter 
apple that the fruit-growers of a dozen North- 
western states are awaiting, not altogether 
with resignation toward the delay. 

With others in this line of work, he sees that 
the potato problem alone is worthy of the 
persistent attention of the keenest horticul- 
turists of the entire country. As the spectre 
of the potato famine in Ireland some sixty 
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years ago stalks in the background, he looks 
upon ‘“‘the man with the squirt-gun,”’ spraying 
with solutions of copper salts, as merely a 
passing phase. The disease must some day 
be eliminated by the evolution of a blight- 
resisting potato. 

In the light of all that has been done in 
the South Dakota Experiment Station, and 
in the light of all that this master, as a result 
of his experience, says may be done along the 
lines indicated, the day does not seem far 
distant when there will be a well-established 
synthetic horticulture by which fruits will be 
invented to order, though perhaps not “while 
you wait.”” Professor Hansen believes that such 
a day is coming. When it does come, the 
horticulturist by saving good “unit characters,” 
in apples, for example, and by discarding the 
bad or useless, will be able to produce for any 
particular demand of the apple trade just the 
apple needed —the apple for the North as 
well as the apple for the South — and each a 
disease-resisting variety. Winter may then 
still rule in the North, but it will rule less 
harshly, and the Northwest will not only be 
great cereal-producing region, but a great 
fruit country—and a great stock-raising 
district, as well, for Professor Hansen’s fourth 
contribution to the agricultural industries of 
America is a hardy forage obtained by 
exploration. 


(111) TRAILING HARDY ALFALFA 


In 1897, when Professor Hansen had just 
advanced the preliminary work of his cam- 
paign for the occupation of the North by the 
small fruits to a promising point, Secretary 
Wilson, of the National Department of 
Agriculture, began to put into execution a 
plan to explore the four corners of the earth 
for plants and animals adapted to the needs 
of the various sections of the United States. 
Being from the Northwest himself, he natur- 
ally took note of the needs of that district first, 
and he called upon Professor Hansen to go to 
Eastern Europe and Western and Central Asia 
in quest of drouth-resisting and cold-resisting 
plants. He gave the professor a free hand. 
He knew he could trust him to explore wisely 
and well and to bring back what would be 
worth while. Much of the wild region which 
the plant explorer was to traverse — the heart 
of Asia—had been explored but little 
by travelers and the professor knew 
he was going on no midsummer’s picnic. 














But, as he himself says, ‘possible hardships 
were forgotten in the eager quest.”” He knew 
not what aids for his Western fruit campaign 
he might find in far-off Asia. 

Landing at Hamburg, he hastened to St. 
Petersburg, and thence southeastward to 
Nijni Novgorod, the scene of Russia’s great 
annual fair, to which are carried the agricul- 
tural and manufactured products of both 
Russia and Asia —the very place to look 
for new material. Following down the Volga 
some distance, he turned eastward to the 
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Almost every man or every group of men that 
he met was subjected to an agricultural cate- 
chism. It was not long before the professor 
was hot on a trail which he knew was likely 
to prove of the utmost significance. 

This was a trail of a hardy alfalfa. All 
whom the professor met, army officers par- 
ticularly, were closely questioned as to this 
forage. Horses even were “‘approached on the 
subject,” and the provender they were eating 
in the market-places and at post-road stations 
was examined. And still onward across the 
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PROFESSOR HANSEN’S THREE JOURNEYS IN SEARCH OF HARDY ALFALFA 


The solid black line shows the first ; 


Ural Mountains, nature’s battlements between 
Europe and Asia, finding on the way farms 
worked by hardy camels imported from the 
East. Then he turned westward again and 
crossed the great plain of south-central Russia 
to Kief. From Kief he went to Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, and thence by way of the 
Crimea, to Transcaucasia, ‘‘the Land of 
Noah’s Ark,” that storm-centre of contact 
between Europe and Asia. Crossing the 
Caspian Sea, he plunged into the land of 
the Turkoman. By this time, though ham- 
pered by an interpreter, he had developed 
the art of agricultural inquiry to a high degree. 


the line of dashes shows the second ; and the line of dots and dashes the third 


Oxus (now the Amu Daria) River led the 
trail, the same that was followed by Alexander 
the Great more than a score of centuries ago. 
On alfalfa, the explorer found, central Asiatic 
civilization: had existed for centuries, and 
what would sustain a semi-civilization in the 
East he knew would be an immensely valuable 
adjunct to the products of a fully civilized 
people in the West. The Northern African 
alfalfa, carried by the Spanish into South 
America tiree centuries ago and thence north- 
ward into California, had been shown again 
and again to be unfit for the prairies of the 
Northwest. It would freeze out in severe 
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winters with many millions as the aggregate 
loss. But here was a chance that a thoroughly 
hardy alfalfa might be found —a _ variety 
inured to drouth and ‘cold through thousands 
of years of natural methods of cross-breeding. 
So the professor followed on across the land 
of the half-civilized Turkoman, through Bok- 
hara, into Turkestan and to its capital Tash- 
kent, where he found an alfalfa bazaar which 
bore the marks of great age. And still the signs 
pointed northward and eastward; without 
a thought of turning back, he pressed on, only 
stopping now and then for needed rest or to 
question some Turkestan plowman with camels 
hitched to crude implements centuries behind 
the times, as viewed by Western standards. 


A THOUSAND MILES IN A TARANTASS 


The journey was made in a tarantass, a 
four-wheeler with no springs, the bed being 
swung on long wooden poles, making a bone- 
racking vehicle somewhat resembling in 
appearance a modern buckboard. It was 
anything but comfortable as a conveyance 
for a 1,300-mile jaunt, but it was the best to 
be had for the purpose, and then there was 
the alfalfa to lure the traveler on. Following 
for hundreds of miles along the Tian-Shan 
range of mountains between Turkestan and 
China, Professor Hansen finally crossed the 
range into China, bringing up at the ancient 
city of Kuldja, in the province of Ili. He had 
traced the blue-flowered alfalfa to the very 
doors of Chinese temples in the heart of Asia. 
He was a thousand miles from a railroad, and 
had gone for months without letters from 
home, and he was in a land where the speech 
was utterly unknown to him — at least three 
removes as things stood from anything he 
could understand. In order to carry on his 
inquiries, he had to have three interpreters — 
one to translate Chinese into Tartar, another 
to make Tartar over into Russian, and a third 
to reduce Russian to German, with which he 
was familiar. ‘Yes, alfalfa grew farther to 
the northward —at Kopal,” he was told. 
Back across the rugged Tian-Shan range 
he hurried. Winter was coming on, and there 
was no time to be lost. So he kept his post- 
horses moving. 

At Kopal he did find alfalfa. It grew out 
on the wide steppes, where the Kirghiz Tar- 
tars pitched their strange camps, amid a sparse 
vegetation. But there, 45 degrees and 10 


minutes north latitude, and 79 degrees east 
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longitude, winter, that foe against which 
Professor Hansen had allied himself with the 
vegetable kingdom, swooped down on him 
in a vicious attack; and it seemed for a time 
that the attack away off there in Asia would 
defeat temporarily, at least, the cause of the 
plant kingdom in North-Central America by 
causing the premature death of the man. 
But winter reckoned not of his endurance 
and determined purpose. He had traveled 
1,300 miles by wagon when snow put an end 
to his search for seeds and he decided not to 
go back over his wagon route, but to take 
sledges and push on almost due northward 
700 miles to Omsk, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. It was a hazardous thing to do, as 
the event proved, almost costing the professor 
his life as the price of having traced alfalfa 
to a latitude more northern than that of the 
capital of Minnesota and almost as far east 
of Greenwich as South Dakota is west. He 
had scarcely set out on his 700-mile sledge- 
ride before a violent blizzard swept down upon 
him out of the cruel North, and his Tartar 
drivers got lost on the treacherous steppes. 
Night thickened and there was nothing to do 
but to spend the hours until morning “out 
in the cold.” And it was cold! A marrow- 
piercing wind cold enough to freeze mercury, 
with several degrees to spare, blew out of the 
North. ‘Two men in another caravan in the 
same predicament perished. A reindeer suit 
in one piece from hood to knees and fur boots 
from toes to knees were doubtless all that 
saved the plant-explorer. When morning 
broke the storm subsided a little, and the little 
company found a post-house at Sergiopol, 
with shelter and warm, if not over-appetizing 
food. Pneumonia threatened the professor 
and compelled him to lie at the little military 
hospital at Sergiopol for a week. Then, im- 
patient of further delay, he pushed on. But 
the sting of exposure had gone deeper than he 
had supposed, and before he had gone far 
he was again compelled to halt —this time 
at Semipalatinsk, where he made the intimate 
acquaintance of a poultice of lard and turpen- 
tine which showed the strength of its affection 
by blistering his chest. Then, after a terrific 
drive of three days and nights, without a stop 
except to change horses, he reached Omsk. 
He hastened by train to Bremen, by way of 
Moscow, and there took ship for home. 

The net result of this trip was, first of all, the 
tracing of alfalfa to a latitude much more 

















northern than any in which Americans had 
known it to grow, then the shipment of five 
carloads of seeds and plants of many kinds 
to the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, including the first importation of 
Turkestan alfalfa into this country. 

The journey, in the estimation of the pro- 
fessor, paid, and paid abundantly, but that 
the northern limit of the alfalfa belt in Asia 
had been reached was by no means certain. 
Indeed, there was convincing evidence that 
that limit had not been found, for near Kopal 
an army officer had said that he had seen the 
plant at Zaisansk, a considerable distance 
northeastward of Kopal. The professor was 
anxious to go back and take up the broken 
trail. Whocould tell but that he might be able 
to find the great forage plant, hardened by 
natural processes through thousands of years, 
in far northern regions, justifying the hope 
that the whole great central plain of North 
America, from Nebraska to Hudson Bay, 
could be made an alfalfa-bearing region? But 
wars and rumors of wars served to postpone 
the proposed second trip for nearly a decade. 


THE THIRD TRIP ACROSS ASIA 


Then one day came the announcement that 
he was again to take up that trail, and it came 
dramatically enough. At the dedication of 
the South Dakota State Fair at Huron, in 1905, 
Secretary Wilson made the chief address, 
and in the course of that address, without 
warning to Professor Hansen, who was sitting 
near, he said that the alfalfa explorations were 
to be resumed, and that the professor was to go 
again to Asia. 

The troubles in Russia were at a high heat, 
and they extended over into Siberia. To go 
into Siberia, therefore, meant no inconsiderable 
risk. But the explorer did not temporize. He 
would go as far as he could — until some in- 
surmountable obstacle put an end to progress. 
He at once crossed to Helsingfors. In the 
harbor there he saw battleships stripped for 
action. The outlook was not promising, but 
he went on, and despite evil omens on every 
hand he reached Omsk in safety. 

Without going southward to Kopal, he 
began his quest for alfalfa along the Trans- 
Siberian railroad. Receiving encouragement, 
he took to the open steppes to demand of 
Nature her secret. The season was already 
far advanced. 
and there was no time to waste. 


Snow lay upon the ground, 
Then, one 
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afternoon, out on the bleak plains, the man 
made his great discovery. He found, even 
in that high altitude, a wild alfalfa. It was 
not the blue-flowered alfalfa of Turkestan, 
but a yellow-flowered variety. Subsequent 
investigation was the means of bringing a 
“wonderful new fact to light.” As Professor 
Hansen tells it, it was this: 

“Where the blue-flowered alfalfa stops, 
three yellow-flowered species are found, ex- 
tending from one thousand to two thousand 
miles northward, and clear across Siberia, 
approximately between parallels fifty and 
sixty-four north latitude. As these species 
grow freely in dry districts, they point to the 
extension of the alfalfa belt on this continent 
from Nebraska northward as far as men will 
care to farm—even to the Hudson Bay district.” 

The moment of the discovery of the first 
yellow-flowered alfalfa out on the wind-swept 
Siberian steppes, after nine years of waiting, 
was one of intense feeling and suppressed 
excitement for the explorer. A more demon- 
strative man would have thrown his hat in 
the dir and spent his energies in shouting. 
Professor Hansen, on the contrary, set to work 
gathering all the plants that he could find, and 
he put his driver at like work. All the seed 
found then and afterward as he moved east- 
ward was from wild plants. The Siberians 
had used the plant for hay for centuries, but 
with immense areas of wild land on which to 
draw had done nothing toward its cultivation. 
Recently, however, in places they have been 
encouraging Nature to give a larger supply. 

At Irkutsk Professor Hansen found a load of 
the hay in market, and supposed, of course, that 
he would be able to buy plenty of seed. Not 
a seed could he get, though, and he went back 
to the owners of the hay, Mongolian Buriats, 
bought their load, and set a group of market 
idlers at picking out the seed by hand. The 
little coin of the realm, of which the professor 
always carried a supply, proved a sufficient 
“discourager of hesitancy.” 

But the finding of the plant did not end the 
discoveries relating to alfalfa. Inquiry showed 
that the yellow-flowered and the blue-flowered 
alfalfa belts overlapped, and that on the 
overlaps grew natural hybrids of the two, sug- 
gesting immense possibilities in artificial cul- 
ture in America to get just the kind of alfalfa 
suited to any given district. 

None of the seed derived from the original 
supplies brought back after the first discoveries 
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by way of Japan, has vet been distrib- 
uted. | Experiment stations, under the 
direction of the Government Bureau of Agri- 
culture, are making extensive tests and, until 
these have been thoroughly sifted, no seed 
will be given to the public. Results obtained 
at Brookings and elsewhere, however, give 
promise that when the Government is ready 
to make announcements they will be of a most 
satisfactory sort, and mean the pushing of 
the extra-profitable farming belt much farther 
northward. Professor Hansen does not say 
this, but it is plain to be seen that he is not 
disappointed with the results obtained, and 
from that fact the large inference is natural 
and easy. 

This man from South Dakota, then, has 
evolved a law of plant hardiness that can hardly 
fail to give a new direction and success to the 
breeding of hardy plants, and. to hasten by 
many a year the complete agricultural con- 
quest of the Great American Desert, even to 
much colder northern limits; he has planned 
a campaign of the utmost economic importance 
to the United States; he has put his law and 
his campaign plan to practical tests, inventing 
new fruits of finest quality and improving old 
native fruits, to a certain increase of the wealth 
of the Northwest and of the nation; at the 
risk of his life and at great hardship he has 
explored the semi-civilized portions of Asia 
and brought back hardy seeds and plants that 
promise to be worth millions to America’s 
rapidly growing population. And yet at the 
age of forty-two his work is only just begun. 
He is, then, one of the forces to be reckoned 
with in forecasting the future of the North- 
west. 

Manifestly he is a thinker. He seeks the 
underlying philosophy of things, but is not 
afraid to be an iconoclast of ancient traditions 
when they do not seem to fit the facts as he 
finds them. He believes that the horticulturist 
with the truest philosophy as to Nature’s 
methods, and the genius to apply that philo- 
sophy, will get the richest prizes; though, he 
says, as of old, the empirical, haphazard 
horticulturist will, of course, now and then 
get a “plum.” In the long run, however, 
he believes the longest philosophical pole will 
literally knock down the most and the best fruit. 
Because of this attitude he scans with great 
eagerness reports of the work of every other 
man in the same general field. There is 
not an atom of jealousy in the man. He 


takes the utmost pleasure in the success of 
other men. He gives to Mr. Luther Burbank 
the highest credit for the work that he has done 
in improving fruits and flowers and classes him 
as “‘the master of us all.”” He takes the great 
lessons that Dr. Hugo de Vries of Belgium 
has recently taught in his theory of mutation, 
and summarizes them by saying that “evolution 
is not a snail but a kangaroo,” proceeding by 
leaps instead of creeping, and these lessons 
he adopts with extreme gratitude as of inestim- 
able value in his own work. 

While he is a thinker, he is also a man of 
quick decision and prompt action. He has 
gone through a patch of 25,000 sand-cherry 
seedlings in a day and a half, choosing out 
the good from the bad, and leaving only the 
best —the very best — for propagation or 
for hand-fertilizing operations. That he is 
self-reliant and courageous as well as intelli- 
gent is shown by his soul-and-body-trying 
trips through Asia. Secretary Wilson once 
said of him: ‘Hansen is a man who does 
things. He is an intelligent, intrepid fellow, 
full of resources, and nothing stops him. 
When he sees anything of value he knows it, and 
when he goes after a thing he gets it.” 

Again, he is a man of philanthropic, reverent, 
and patient spirit. When he returned from 
his last Asiatic trip he gave a chapel talk 
at the South Dakota Agricultural College, in 
which he said with simple and modest direct- 
ness, such as is characteristic of him: “TI be- 
lieve I was doing the Lord’s work.”’ Without 
patience and persistence he could not possibly 
succeed in the work he is doing. As to his 
generous nature, he has honor in his own 
country. A South Dakota weekly has said 
of him: “A man, who, through all his 
waking hours, has but one thought upper- 
most in his mind -—the benefiting of his 
fellow men — is something more than an ordi- 
nary man, and is justly entitled to all the praise 
that has been given him by his superior 
Government official, Secretary Wilson.” His 
work — and Secretary Wilson says that “he has 
done more important original work in horti- 
culture than any man out West except Bur- 
bank’”’—is all done without thought of 
pecuniary reward. Neither he nor the school 
with which he is connected makes any money 
out of his discoveries. Once a discovery 
is shown to be worth something, it is prac- 
tically given to the people to make what they 
can of it. 











OUR DAWNING WATERWAY ERA 


A RELIEF FOR CONGESTED TRAFFIC — THE WORK OF THE INLAND 
WATERWAYS COMMISSION. FOR THE CONTROL AND USE OF ALL THE 
RIVERS OF THE COUNTRY IN ONE GREAT COORDINATED SYSTEM 


BY 
W J] McGEE 


SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION 


N EXTENT and distribution of navi- 
| gable rivers and lakes, mainland United 
States is better endowed by Nature 
than any other country on the globe, save 
Brazil; and in the close relation of the rivers 
to productive regions and industrial centres, 
this country stands without a rival. Yet, 
despite the rich endowment and rapid devel- 
opment which have placed the United States 
in the lead of the world’s nations, the rivers 
are less used than those of any other civilized 
country. Such is the paradox of American 
transportation; and it is worse than paradoxi- 
cal in view of the fact that, through neglect 
of the rivers, transportation capacity has 
fallen so far short of production that commerce 
is impeded and national progress retarded. 


THE INADEQUACY OF OUR RAILROADS 


During our effective railroad era of hardly 
more than half a century, population and in- 
dustries were increased and diffused as never ! 
before in history; to the direct and indirect in- 
fluence of the American railroad, it is safe to 
credit a large share of our population and our 
national wealth — for without it the population 
and wealth could not have come up. Nor is it 
a reproach to the railroads that the country 
has outgrown its capacity, any more than it 
is a reproach to the horse and carriage that 
the country outgrew the Conestoga wagon 
sixty years ago; it only means that our distances 
are so magnificent and our productions so 
opulent as to require the codperation of all 
practicable transportation agencies. We have 
222,500 miles of steam railroads worth (with 
collateral property) some $18,000,000,000, or 
about one-sixth of our national wealth; during 
1906 they transported 1,631,374,219 tons of 
freight, and earned $2,325,765,167 —i. e., over 
a quarter of the value of our production during 
the same year. We have, also, 26,200 miles 


of rivers and some 2,800 miles of canals navi- 
gated in 1904, with transportation facilities of 
so little value as to be negligible in statistical 
summaries; and although the cost of water 
transportation averages but a quarter of that 
of rail carriage, during 1904 they moved but 
127,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons of freight 
respectively —i.e., despite the economy of 
water-traffic less than one-eighth of our freight 
lines are water lines and less than one-twelfth 
of our freight is carried on rivers and canals. 
Meantime production and commerce increase 
in a geometric ratio, while further railroad 
extension proceeds but slowly; throughout our 
interior, production doubled in the decade 
from 1895 to 1905, while railroad capacity in- 
creased by only a small fraction — and com- 
petent railroad authorities estimate that the 
cost of bringing railroad facilities up to the 
present demands would reach $5,500,000,000 
to $8,000,000,000, or an amount far exceeding 
our aggregate circulating currency. 

The situation is simple — and it affects every 
part of the country. We pay too much for the 
carriage of our commodities, and too small 
a share of the selling-price goes to pro- 
ducers. And it is increasingly difficult to 
deliver products in the seaports at a price per- 
mitting profitable foreign commerce, and so 
maintaining our balance of trade: the country 
is simply too big and too productive for a 
healthy interchange between producing and 
shipping-centres — unless transportation can 
be quickened and cheapened. Nor is the 
situation a local or temporary phase, much 
less a mere academic figment; it reaches every 
section in yearly increasing stress, and is an 
actual factor in the daily life of the eighty 
millions in our forty-eight states and territories. 
The citizens of the Pacific States were the first 
to stir, since they saw settlement checked and 
production impeded; the twenty-odd interior 
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states drained in whole or part by the Missis- 
sippi, with their forty million people, soon 
followed and made their influence felt; then 
the thirty millions of the sixteen Atlantic 
States joined in the movement —and the people 
have arisen in mass-meetings and conventions, 
as never before over any peaceful issue, to throw 
off the tyranny of transportation. For the 
first time in our history the Executives of our 
commonwealths and of the nation are meeting 
with one another and with bodies of citizens 
in a common effort; for the first time, too, the 
leading railroad interests are enlisted in the 
movement for improved waterways and en- 
larged water-traffic. 


THE INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION CREATED 


In response to the demand of the people, 
the President, in March last, created the Inland 
Waterways Commission; and in October he, 
with a score of state Governors, participated 
with the Commission in an_inspection-trip 
on the Mississippi which awakened such 
popular enthusiasm that it became a pageant. 
A result was an agreement on a conference of 
Executives; and for the first time in history — 
for,as the issue is unprecedented, so are its 
consequences — the Governors of the states 
and territories will convene in the White House 
on May 13-15th next to confer with each other 
and the President on their respective re- 
sponsibilities and duties connected not only 
with traffic but with the resources on which 
traffic depends. 

The Commissioners appointed on March 14th 
assembled and began inquiries toward the 
end of April. In May they made an inspection 
trip down the Mississippi from St. Louis to 
the Passes, observing high-water conditions. 
During the summer ihey continued inquiries 
separately or in groups; two or three, or some- 
times four, joining in examination of the head- 
waters of the Missouri, the valleys of the 
Columbia, the Snake, Puget Sound, and the 
great Californian interior — valleys so fertile 
that grains and fruits spring forth as if by 
magic, overwhelming railroads and water- 
craft by their very abundance. In September 
the Commission toured the Great Lakes and 
studied the world’s greatest object lesson in 
water-traffic and terminals; then they inspected 
the Mississippi at the low-water stage from 
St. Paul to Memphis; and still later they made 
a similar study, from Kansas City to its mouth, 
of the muddy Missouri —that 2,200-mile 
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artery which opened the granaries and mines 
of the old Northwest, and then fell into slovenly 
disuse. 


THE NOTABLE TRIP ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


The trips were devoted to hard grubbing 
and were prosaic, as such trips usually are — 
except the inspection of the Mississippi from 
Keokuk to Memphis, in which the President 
participated. That proved the most striking 
episode in the history of the river, the most 
impressive demonstration any President ever 
saw. Practically all the water-craft of the 
Mississippi and Ohio gathered as an escort. 
Despite a daily shower, people poured from 
homes and shops and the back towns were 
literally emptied, so that in each city — 
Keokuk, Quincy, Hannibal, Alton, St. Louis, 
St. Genevieve, Chester, Cape Girardeau, 
Cairo, Memphis, and the rest — more spec- 
tators stood out to greet the President than 
the entire resident population. Flags and 
bunting stretched for miles; train schedules 
were abandoned to specials and excursions; 
day and night the steam whistles of factories, 
locomotives, and floating craft, with the sirens 
of excursion boats, bellowed and _shrieked, 
while artillery roared and fireworks rattled. 
The ovation ended only after the President’s 
address at Memphis before the Lakes-to- 
Gulf Waterway Association, which had led 
in the petitions for the appointment of a 
commission. The enthusiastic outburst was, 
of course, due in part to the mere passage of 
a popular President through a populous 
section; yet its unexampled exuberance grew 
out of the feeling that the visit presaged de- 
livery from the bondage of congested commerce. 

The best way to abate an evil is to find and 
remove its cause; and the first purpose of the 
inspections was to ascertain why the inland 
waterways are so little used; the second, to 
determine how they may be brought into 
effective use. At least partial answers were 
found. 


HOW RAILROADS SUPPLANTED THE WATERWAYS 


Our river and canal traffic declined largely 
by reason of railroad competition. At the 
outset the railroad activity was directed toward 
the development of speedy communication 
between productive zones or districts, and the 
aggregate production was limited; and the 
railroads with their convenient terminals gave 
the more satisfactory service, and hence held 
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the advantage. As settlement covered the 
intervening areas and production increased, 
the competition became inimical and _ trans- 
portation companies resorted to discriminating 
tariffs, secret rebates, purchase or control 
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that on the Mississippi there is not a river 
town from St. Paul to New Orleans (save 
“Natchez on the Hill’) in which the water 
fronts are not mainly or wholly controlled 
by railroad interests, and that the Morris, 
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THE WASTED WATER RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Although the cost of water transportation is only one-quarter that of rail, the railroads have throttled water competi- 
tion so that less than one-twelfth of the freight is carried on the waterways. The Inland Waterways Commisson is 
preparing a plan to coordinate all the water lines and bring them, in harmony with the railways, into use again. 


of canals and vessels, acquisition of water 
fronts and terminals, adverse transfer regu- 
lations, etc.— and the boats were driven out 
of business. The cases are too many for 
catalogue; suffice it merely for illustration 


Delaware and Raritan, and Cheapeake and 
Ohio canals are either owned or controlled 
by the same interests. The throttling of river 
traffic was natural and easy; it was little op- 
posed, and seldom raised questions of equity 
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— yet it was effective. Naturally other factors 
entered. Conditions of labor and wages 
changed from the time in which the sumptuously 
equipped Mississippi packets were independent 
of terminals because of slave roustabouts, and 
the Delaware and North River freighters were 
successful by reason of cheap stevedores; yet 
these were but incidents of the strife for sur- 
vival of the better capitalized. The physical 
law of communicating lines (the mathematical 
law of combination) was another factor; 
two communities may be connected by one line, 
while three communities require three lines, and 
four, six lines; five need ten lines, six fifteen 
lines, and twelve sixty-six lines; if the lines 
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THE CALIFORNIA RIVER SYSTEM 
Which taps the two great valleys of the state 


were not combined, the county seats of a state 
of a hundred counties would require 4,950 
lines of communication to connect them, while 
the thousand towns of a section of the country 
would require 49,950 lines — so that a reason 
for the breaking down of communication 
and carriage in a growing country lies in an 
inexorable law. 


THE NEGLECT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The river men recognize another factor 
which most of them deem paramount, ie., 
lack of confidence. This feeling reveals wide- 
spread distrust of Governmental policy, and 
compels the realization that for a half century 
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the attitude of state and Federal governments 
toward our waterways has been negative, if 
not actively repressive. Influenced by the 
Constitutional provision concerning interstate 
commerce, many states have withheld all 
work on rivers, some statesmen holding that 
the rivers belong to the nation; while the 
Federal Government has never charged a 
Cabinet Officer or any branch of the Govern- 
ment with the responsibility of administering 
river affairs, developing the uses of the rivers, 
or promoting or even protecting river traffic. 
The river men are right; the use of the rivers 
has been everybody’s business — and _nat- 
urally became nobody’s business. True, a 
brilliant professional branch of the War 
Department — the corps of engineers — has 
constructed in admirable fashion all works 
specifically authorized by the Congress; but 
the engineers were prohibited by custom and 
even by law from initiating or recommending 


projects required by the business interests 


of communities or states. True, a legisla- 
tive agency — the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee — has been vested with a power 
of initiative; yet for years the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were regarded askance, 
and when the reproach was removed under 
the leadership of Representative Burton, the 
demands were so overwhelming as to compel 
a petty hand-to-hand programme of scaling 
down and turning down projects ‘to the ex- 
tent of 75 to more than go per cent. rather than 
developing any comprehensive and progressive 
policy. The neglect of our rivers has led to 
a national burden; the responsibility rests 
largely on inimical traffic interests, yet chiefly 
on an apathetic policy — or absence of policy 
—on the parts of states and nation. In the 
lignt of the causes, the remedy becomes 
obvious; and it must be more than the 
mere putting of the rivers in navigable 
condition. 

It is the lesson of our Great Lakes that 
successful navigation depends no more on 
channels and vessels than on terminals; while 
our history and that of several European 
countries proves that water carriage depends 
for its success on relations with railways or 
other feeders and distributors. Accordingly, 
the first requisite for successful development 
of water traffic is commercial control, i.e., 
adjustment between water facilities and over- 
land facilities, including regulation of rates, 
arrangement of terminals, etc.; such adjustment 
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to be effected either through business interests 
or under state and National provisions. 


TO CONTROL THE RIVERS 


The second requisite is physical control 
of the running waters — a task more complex 
and difficult than any thus far undertaken 
in any country. Hitherto men have been 
content to let their rivers run wild, ranging 
from flood to low water as they would; smaller 
streams have been partly controlled for 
power or for irrigation, and in a few cases 
for municipal or domestic supply; yet in general 
the 136,000,000 square miles of water 1 foot 
deep annually distilled from the clouds on our 
land runneth where it listeth, free as the breezes 
that waft the vapor from ocean and gulf. 
Jointly with the air and enough earth to 
stand on, this is our richest resource. It is 
a common necessity of life; it gives value to 
our soil; it forms six-sevenths of our bodies, and 
seven-eighths of our sustenance; and it is the 
annual flow, which would cover nearly 9,200,000 
square miles one foot deep, that furnishes 
our natural ways of commerce in river and lake. 
In a state of nature, the falling and running 
water is an agency of earth-making; yet it tends 
during the ages toward producing forests and 
other vegetal cover, mulch, and friable soil 
whereby the run-off is retarded and the seepage 
(or ground-water) is stored in such manner 
as to equalize flow and render the waters 
clear. Under settlement and cultivation the 
sward is broken and the forest-mantle torn, 
so that the storm-waters gather in torrents, 
rob the soil of its richest elements, scour 
channels and accumulate detritus, and both 
build bars and raise floods in the lower reaches. 
This unwitting interference with the regimen 
of the rivers has helped to diminish their indus- 
trial use; at the same time, it indicates both 
the possibility and the means of complete 
physical control. In some cases reforesta- 
tion, in some places storage reservoirs, in 
all cases flood-holding and soil-saving agri- 
culture, and in all swifter streams restraint 
of flow for the development of head and pro- 
duction of power — these are among the reme- 
dial devices which promise steadily progressing 
control of the running waters until the rivers 
are harnessed and every cubic foot of rainfall 
will be subject to human control and turned 
to human benefit. The end will not be reached 
in a day, not fully. for generations; yet each 
step will not only be beneficial — indeed, 
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profitable — in itself, but will make the 
later steps easier. 


THE COORDINATION OF ALL PLANS 


The keynote of modern waterway improve- 
ment is codrdination — the treatment of each 
river system, from its source in the forest to 
its mouth at the coast, as a single unit, and in 
such manner as to derive every benefit and 
diminish every evil from the running waiter. 
Under such a plan no lock nor levee, no dam 
nor revetment, will be constructed without 
reference to the clarification and purification 
of the water, the control of floods, the devel- 
opment of power; no storage nor drainage 
system will be taken up without reference to 
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THE GREAT ARTERY OF THE NORTHWEST 


The Columbia, which can be used to carry freight from Idaho to the sea 


the improvement of navigation and other 
uses of the waters; and dams and other local 
works will be regulated with the view of se- 
curing not only local but general benefits. 
Considered with respect to improvement, 
the waterways of mainland United States 
fall into four geographic systems, separated 
by natural boundaries. The most important 
of these is the Interior-Atlantic system, com- 
prising the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf slope, 
the Atlantic watershed, and the Great Lakes 
with their watershed. The projects for water- 
way improvement here (of which each has 
long been advocated, though all have seldom 
been considered together) include the Lakes- 
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to-Gulf deep waterway; the Atlantic deeper 
waterway and sheltered passage from Boston 
to Beaufort and on to Florida; the Eastern 
Gulf inner passage from the Mississippi 
through the lakes and sounds and thence 
across the isthmus of Florida to the Atlantic 
waters; the Western Gulf inner passage from 
the Mississippi at Donaldsonville through 
bayous and sounds to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande; the improvement of the Missouri 
to Benton and beyond; the deepening and con- 
trol of the upper Mississippi, with the canal- 
izing of the Minnesota and Red River of the 
North in such manner as to give easy water 
connection with Lake Winnipeg and Hudson 
Bay; the deepening and local canalizing of the 
leading affluents of the Mississippi, Gulf, 
Great Lakes, and Atlantic; and the com- 
pletion of canal projects designed to connect 
the waters of the interior with the Atlantic. 
Hitherto, the projects have been largely local 
and independent; demands have been for 
14 feet in the lower Mississippi, 9 feet in the 
Ohio, 6 feet in the upper Mississippi, 7 feet 
in Hennepin Canal, 12 feet in the Erie, and 
various other depths in the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, the Tennessee, the Cumberland, 
the Mobile, and the Hudson; yet the need 
made manifest by a study of the waterways 
of the Interior-Atlantic system is for one or 
two standard depths adapted to a standard- 
ized boat and barge traffic —so that, e. g., 
barges loaded at Benton might pass direct 
to Brownsville or to Boston with some choice 
of routes, or might shift cargo at New Orleans, 
according to economy and_ convenience. 
Second in importance is the Columbia-Puget 
system, in which the rivers are admirably 
adapted to navigation so soon as the cascades 
and rapids are brought under control by 
lateral canals and locks; and the traffic facili- 
ties would lead to the doubling of population 
and production within a decade — for to-day 
some of the world’s richest wheat fields and 
fruit lands lie dormant for lack of transpor- 
tation. Here irrigation and power develop- 
ment are among the collaterals hardly less 
important than navigation — though — the 
Chehalis Cut connecting the Columbia with 
the sounds and sheltered passages extending 
to Sitka and beyond add never so much to 
the commerce of the new Northwest. Par- 
ticularly pressing are the needs of the Cali- 
fornia system, comprising the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, and Feather, with the bays 
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into which they fall; for hydraulic mining has 
choked the channels with débris and reckless 
deforestation has raised the floods, so that not 
only is commerce impeded the year round but 
the richest flats of the great valley are devas- 
tated during each freshet. In the Colorado 
system, comprising the valley of the Rio 
Colorado and the Great Basin, the chief needs 
are for irrigation and power; yet here, as 
throughout the western three-fifths of the United 
States, judiciously designed works erected for 
these purposes will render the waters navigable. 
In each system the demands are large; the 
local projects presented biennially to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee aggregate 
$300,000,000, to $500,000,000; and the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, headed by Represen- 
tative Ransdell, urges the appropriation of 
$50,000,000 annually for ten years to meet 
the more pressing projects. 


THE WORKS TO BE SELF-SUPPORTING 


Under a coordinated plan with provision 
for combining all local projects on a sclf- 
supporting basis, the burden on the Federal 
Treasury might be greatly reduced; for while 
the waters should be forever free to navigation, 
the collateral benefits might be made to 
defray the cost of surveys and engineering 
work. With a working capital no greater 
than that estimated by Ransdell and others, 
the value of the power alone would pay for 
all of the waterway improvements contem- 
plated, including the cost of its own develop- 
ment, within twenty or thirty years; our 
40,000,000,000,000 cubic feet of running 
water has an average head of some 2,500 feet, 
and a hundredth of it would yield 3,000,000 
horse-power, worth $60,000,000 per year — 
and modern electric appliances would carry 
the power to mill and factory and train. Nor 
should the great value of purified water-supply 
be overiooked, nor the annual saving of a 
thousand million tons of richest soil-matter, 
even though direct returns be not readily 
arranged ; for they would mean the saving of life 
and property, the increase of production and 
population, and the enrichment of the country. 

In the modern view, the running waters are 
an asset of the people, never granted to any 
authority, and not properly to be alienated. 
In so far as interstate commerce is concerned, 
the resources can be administered only by the 
Federal Government; but since other rights 
are involved, it is the modern policy to 
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distribute benefits and costs by codperation 
with states, municipalities, communities, cor- 
porations, and individuals, in such manner 
as to secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people. The mechanism for dis- 
tribution remains to be framed in detail; it 
is still under deliberation by statesmen, and 
will receive consideration during the great 
interstate conference of Governors in May; 
yet there is little doubt that the minutiz will 
be worked out in such manner as to meet 
the national need for improved transportation 
through waterway development. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


The idea of developing our waterways for 
purposes of interstate commerce is not new; 
it originated with Washington, and led to the 
creation of a Waterway Commission in 1785 
and the framing of the American Constitution 
two years later; it was urged by Gallatin an even 
century ago in a plan ambitious as that of 
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any later date; it gave us most of our canals 
— and the current impulse of the people merely 
follows the century-old plans. The modern 
policy adds only collateral ideas, that have come 
up through the natural growth and orderly devel- 
opment of a great country: Its essentials are: 
(1) recognition of the running waters as an 
inalienable asset of the people; (2) codrdina- 
tion of all parts and the several uses of the 
streams; (3) regulation of the relations be- 
tween water-carriage and other means of 
transportation; (4) distribution of benefits, 
in such wise that the people of each part of 
the country will enjoy all natural advantages 
pertaining to their waters; and (5) ultimate 
control of our water-supply in such manner 
that none shall be wasted and all shall be 
put to its best use for the benefit of mankind 
and the welfare of the country. And the old 
idea fortified by the new policy can hardly 
fail to open another stage in American devel- 
opment—a Waterway Era. 


THE DERBY OF THE AIR 


HOW MR. FARMAN WON THE BLUE RIBBON OF AERONAUTICS — RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
OTHER INTREPID INVENTORS — NEW MOTORS FOR AIR-SHIPS —OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


BY 


RUPERT JOHNSTONE 


EFORE September last, Mr. Henry 
B Farman was a comparatively un- 
known man in the world of aero- 
nautics. He had evolved a model which he 
reasoned should be capable of lifting him 
from the ground, of soaring and descending 
again at will. In collaboration with Messrs. 
Voisin, the machine was constructed and the 
first trial carried out on the Issy parade ground 
—an ideal situation for such experiments, 
since the country is perfectly flat and open — 
at Billancourt, near Paris, on September 30th 
last. The initial efforts were of a tentative 
nature, only short flights or jumps of from 
thirty to eighty yards being attempted, close 
to the ground and in a straight line. These 
were so highly successful that more ambitious 
flights were undertaken, since the stability of 
the machine had been assured, together with 
efficient lifting and propelling power. The 


experiments were continued daily during Octo- 
ber, the distances being successively increased 
up to some four hundred and forty yards. 


WINNING THE FIRST CUP 


Mr. Farman had produced a more efficient, 
more reliable, and fleeter aeroplane than any 
that had preceded it. Whereas Santos-Dumont 
secured the Archdeacon Challenge Cup with 
a speed of 25.8 miles per hour over his course 
of approximately 220 yards, the Farman 
machine exceeded this velocity and was entirely 
free from those eccentricities arising from 
loss of balance which characterized the Du- 
mont machine, and which caused it to embark 
upon peculiar evolutions over which the 
designer had no control and which often 
placed him in a position of great jeopardy. 
The Farman aeroplane rose steadily and 
easily from the ground and, while the motor 
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was kept going, maintained an even straight 
course until the power was shut off, when it 
gently glided to the earth again. Here, indeed, 
was a machine heavier than the air, such as 
inventors had striven after for centuries, which 
answered as readily the commands of the 
aeronaut as if it were an ordinary wheeled 
vehicle running along the road. Under these 
circumstances, the inventor decided to at- 
tempt to eclipse Santos-Dumont’s achievement, 
and the Aviation Committee of the Aero Club 
of France was notified accordingly; arrange- 
ments were completed, and the whole world 
awaited the result with anxious expectancy. 
Upon the appointed day a vast crowd 
assembled upon the scene where the attempt 
was to be made. The fact that Farman had 
thrown down the gauntlet to the holder of 
the cup, Santos-Dumont, added a new zest 
to aeronautics, for it was the first occasion 
upon which such a challenge had been made. 
It was the Derby of the air —a struggle for 
the blue ribbon of human flight. The ele- 
ments were favorable and, all formalities 
completed, the signal to start was given. 
Farman took his seat in the car. The motors 
were started, the 50-horse-power eight-cylinder 
Antoinette gave vent to a soft, rhythmic pur- 
ring which grew in intensity as the control 
lever was advanced. Slowly the bicycle wheels 
upon which the aeroplane is mounted began 
to revolve and the outspread planes emitted 
a sibilant swish like that of a bird, as the pace 
increased. At the proper moment the fore- 
part of the machine rose gracefully into the 
air to a height of about six feet, and without 
the slightest undulation or lateral dipping 
flew majestically onward with increasing 
speed in a straight line. Would Farman 
beat Dumont’s record? That was the question 
upon the lips of the spectators as they followed 
the thrilling spectacle in silence. Still the 
machine kept on its course, and it appeared 
that if the aeronaut so desired he could keep in 
the air for hours, so smooth and steady was the 
progress of his machine. Presently, with a 
graceful dive, the machine glided downward, 
and with scarcely any vibration alighted on the 
ground. The pent-up excitement of the spec- 
tators broke loose and they cheered the plucky 
Farman to the echo as he disembarked from 
his craft. Excited officials ran hither and 
thither, comparing reports of the distance 
covered and the time occupied in the flight. 
The previous record had been beaten, but 
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by how much? That was the burning ques- 
tion. The cheers were renewed when it was 
announced that Farman had secured the 
trophy with a flight of about eight hundred 
and forty-three yards at a speed of 33.7 miles 
per hour. The victor had not only covered 
more than three times the distance flown by 
the previous winner, but at an increased speed 
of 7.9 miles per hour. 


WINNING THE BLUE RIBBON 


So far, Farman had confined his efforts 
merely to flight in a straight line. His initial 
success in securing the Archdeacon Cup 
prompted him to aspire for new laurels. The 
first objective was the Deutsch-Archdeacon 
prize of $10,000 for a flight of one kilometre 
in a closed circuit. This was a far more 
difficult problem, since it evolved the evolution 
of a curve in the air. As, however, the ma- 
chine had proved to be well under control, 
the next fortnight was devoted to carrying out 
such evolutions aloft as would be essential 
to secure the $10,000 award. Here again he 
met with striking success. In almost his first 
attempt, he well-nigh covered a complete 
circle, following up this performance by de- 
scribing a double, or S, curve. The early 
efforts were brought to a conclusion by the 
machine’s lack of a perfect balance. To a 
certain extent this development had been 
expected, but the inventor had observed the 
points where his design was in need of modifi- 
cation. The centre of gravity was too low, 
the cellular tail was somewhat too cumber- 
some and unwieldy, while the double-front 
steering plane was unsatisfactory. These 
minor alterations were soon made. A smaller 
cellular tail was made, the centre of gravity 
was raised, and a single-front steering plane was 
installed. 

Success immediately attended the modifi- 
cations, and, after a few preliminary spins, which 
satisfied the inventor that he could turn to the 
right or left whenever he desired, he pre- 
pared to carry out his great feat. On January 
13th last, victory wassecured. The crowd, whose 
curiosity had been whetted by Farman’s con- 
tinual success from short leaps to long flights, 
his winning of the Archdeacon Cup, and his 
present ambitious flight, followed his ascent 
from the starting point with excitement. From 
$43 yards to 1,100 yards was a huge stride 
within a few weeks, and the completion of 
a circle as well! It was a sight worth traveling 
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miles and hours to see. The crowd watched 
breathless while Farman, whizzing through the 
air, endeavored to swing his aeroplane round. 
A frantic cry went up. The huge bird an- 
swered the helm, and without the slightest dip. 
Would it hold on its course and continue to 
be brought round throughout the entire dis- 
tance, or would it suddenly plunge to the 
ground and bury the inventor in a heap of 
débris? That was the crucial point. It held 
on, and at last alighted on the turf at the point 
from which it had started. The circular 
kilometre had at last been covered. Henry 
Farman, as he swung from his car, was seized 
by the excited spectators and warmly em- 
braced. Not only had he carried off the 
French aerial blue ribbon, but he had achieved 
two great conquests within the space of three 
months, and incidentally had imparted a 
stronger stimulus to aviation than had ever 
been done before. 


EXPERIMENTS OF THE EX-CHAMPION 


It must not be thought, however, that 
Farman was the only would-be aviator in the 
field during the past year. Experimenters who 
had struggled with the problem for years had, 
despite repeated failures, continued their quest 
with dogged persistence. Foremost among 
these are M. Santos-Dumont and M. Blériot. 
The first-named, after winning the Arch- 
deacon Cup, set his mind upon carrying off 
the Deutsch-Archdeacon prize. He evolved 
machine after machine when the “Bird of 
Prey” proved to be far from perfect. But 
disappointment appears to have followed him 
incessantly. Accident after accident, failure 
after failure, relieved by slight successes here 
and there, is his only record during 1907. He 
even reverted to his balloon-support principle, 
and with a view to surmounting his difficulties, 
a small cigar-shaped gas-bag was carried above 
the aeroplane proper for this purpose. Cer- 
tain aeronautical scientists maintain that the 
true solution of human flight over illimitable 
distances rests with the correct combination 
of the balloon and the aeroplane, but the 
correct relation of one with the other has not 
yet been determined. It is certain that the 
inclusion’ of the gas-bag, no matter how small 
it may be, introduces an element of uncertainty 
and clumsiness into the apparatus. Stability 
may thus be insured, but it is at the forfeiture 
of dirigibility. Consequently the two camps 
—lighter than air, and heavier than air — 
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still remain and maintain their respective 
theses as strenuously as ever, though the 
result of Farman’s successes has alienated 
many advocates from the former coferie. The 
lighter -than-air enthusiasts support their 
contention, however, by pointing out that 
the greatest successes in human flight have 
been accomplished with dirigible balloons. 


TRIALS WITH A MONOPLANE 


M. Blériot’s latest aeroplane, on the other 
hand, is practically a monoplane. The body is 
long and attenuated, rectangular in section, 
with a blunt nose, and terminating in a pair 
of horizontal planes, one disposed on either 
side of the body with a vertical rudder centrally 
placed between. The forward planes or 
wings, springing as it were from the shoulders 
of the body, are about seven feet six inches 
wide and the machine is carried upon the 
familiar bicycle-wheel support to secure the 
requisite impetus for soaring, and it is propelled 
by an 8-cylinder Antoinette engine developing 
fifty horse-power. Greater distances were 
attempted with equal success until at last, 
on December 6th, it achieved a_ notable 
performance, covering over sixteen hundred 
feet in a circle. These successes served as an 
excellent encouragement to an indefatigable 
experimenter, who, despite numerous defeats, 
had persistently adhered to his quest, and 
it appeared probable that Farman would 
have a rival in his challenge for the Deutsch- 
Archdeacon $10,000 prize. Unfortunately, 
however, a few days later, while flying at about 
three feet above the ground at great speed, 
the stretchers of one of the wings snapped 
suddenly. Equilibrium thus upset, the ma- 
chine dropped to the ground like a winged 
bird and completely capsized. The specta- 
tors, among whom were Santos-Dumont, 
M. Archdeacon, and Madame Blériot, together 
with the inventor’s assistants, rushed to the 
spot expecting to find the mangled remains 
of the aeronaut buried beneath the ruins of 
his machine, which weighed nearly half a ton. 
Strange to say, he was only slightly hurt, his 
injuries being confined to contusions. It was 
a lucky escape, yet when rescued the experi- 
menter announced his determination to con- 
tinue his investigations, though he will prob- 
ably now forsake the monoplane. type in favor 
of the cellular construction favored by Farman. 

Owing to Farman’s success, there is great 
activity at present in French aeronautical circles 
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and many new aspirants are in the field. One of 
the most novel of these is the gyroplane which 
borrows a little of the gyroscope idea. It has 
been evolved by the brothers Brequet and Pro- 
fessor Richet. The gyroplane compriscs essen- 
tially a central body built of tubular steel, in 
which the motor, its accessories and the aero- 
naut’s seat are mounted. From the body project 
four arms similarly made of tubular steel 
bound together by steel wire to secure the 
requisite rigidity. At the extremities of these 
arms are disposed four systems of turning 
planes, the arrangement being such that not 
only is a vertical lift imparted to the apparatus 
by their rotation, together with stability, but 
forward propulsion as well. The motor is of 
45 horse-power, and the complete weight of 
the whole apparatus is 1,270 pounds. With 
this apparatus the inventors anticipate attain- 
ing a speed of approximately fourty-four miles 
per hour. 
To Captain Ferber belongs the credit of 
building not only the largest, but also the most 
powerfully engined airship that has yet been 
designed in France. It is a somewhat strange- 
looking conception, comprising a_ tapered 
latticed girder body, having two large concave 
pointed wings at the head. The propelling 
power is supplied by a 16-cylinder engine devel- 
oping 10o horse-power placed just behind 
the wings, and just aft of this is the aeronaut’s 
seat. Complete, the apparatus weighs nearly 
half a ton. The lines of this design follow 
somewhat the dragon-fly in flight, with its 
attenuated long body and narrow wings. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS 


American invention has produced the 
Chanute type of aeroplane, the’’Graham-Bell 
tetrahedral kite, the Wright Brothers machine, 
about which there is so much mystery, and one 
or two others which practical experiment has 
not yet succeeded in estab¥shing. True, 
enterprise is being stimulated, especially by 
the Government, which, in view of the activity 
of the French, German, and English authorities, 
is seeking for a serviceable airship, either 
of the lighter or heavier than air type. The 
requisitions to be fulfilled in the case of the 
latter are rather severe, and will tax the inge- 
nuity of the inventors to a supreme degree. 
In the first place, a speed of forty miles per 
hour is stipulated, and any machine attaining 
less than thirty-six miles per hour will be 
rejected. The machine must be so con- 
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structed as to permit of easy disi.a” ‘ling for 


transport purposes, while it must be re issembled 
at any desired point and placed in operating 
condition within one hour. It must be of 
sufficient capacity to carry two persons having 
a combined weight of 350 pounds, and carry 
fuel sufficient for 125 miles. Speed tests will 
be carried out over a set five-mile course with 
a flying start, and the aerodrome will have 
to fly both with and against the wind. Follow- 
ing this, an endurance test will have to be 
fulfilled, comprising a continuous flight in 
the air for the space of one hour, ultimately 
returning to the starting point and landing 


- without incurring any injury, so that it might 


immediately reascend if required. During 
this sixty minutes’ endurance trial the machine 
will be required to travel in all directions, 
performing various evolutions and at all times 
be absolutely stable and under complete con- 
trol. In case of any sudden failure of the 
propelling machinery when aloft, a safety 
device is to be carried which will enable the 
aeroplane to come to the ground without in- 
flicting any scrious injury to itself or to the 
operators, and moreover, must be of such a 
design as to be capable of ascent in any country 
which may be encountered in actual military 
service without the need of any special pre- 
liminary preparations. The conditions to 
be fulfilled are unusually stringent, and under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that 
the response has been very meagre, only two 
bids being received. On the other hand, the 
stipulations concerning a dirigible balloon 
are more liberal, a speed of only twenty miles 
per hour being sought. These easier terms 
have produced a number of offers at prices 
ranging from $5,000 tc $25,000. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND 


In Great Britain but little has been lately 
accomplished. The trials with the Moore- 
Brabazon aeroplane are being awaited with 
great interest, since this marks the first serious 
attempt by an Englishman, since Maxim’s 
experiments, with a machine built upon 
Chanute’s long-accepted model. In Scotland 
a heavier-than-air machine is in course of con- 
struction under the surveillance of the War 
Office, though not at their expense, beyond 
the provision of expert labor drawn from the 
aeronautical department at Aldershot. Another 
important development is the application of 
mechanical power to the Cody kite. This 
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apparatus has proved highly efficient so far as 
concerns the lifting of a man to a reasonable 
height for reconnaissance purposes, and 
its behavior when equipped with a propelling 
motor in place of the towing pilot kites will be 
keenly watched. 


THE LIGHT MOTOR 


Side by side with the perfection of the aero- 
plane has followed another equally important 
development — the production of a light, 
high-powered gasoline motor eminently adapted 
to aeronautical requirements, but possible 
of application to other phases of industry. 
The needs of the one have created the other. 
There have been many prominent engineers, 
especially in France, who have been associated 
with this development, and who have accom- 
plished excellent work, but the results of their 
enterprise were not brought into prominent 
notice until the flights of M. Santos-Dumont’s 
“Bird of Prey” arrested public attention. 
His motor, of the new well-known Antoinette 
air-cooled type, weighed about five pounds 
per horse power, and indicated a remarkable 
advance in the construction of the light high- 
powered gasoline engine. That was some 
eighteen months ago, but since then even 
greater strides have been effected. Recently 
the Dufaux Brothers of Geneva, the well-known 
motor-car builders, have produced a 120-horse- 
power engine, at 1,500 revolutions per minute, 
of the water-cooled type especially for aero- 
nautical work, the weight of which is but 187 
pounds. It will yield one horse-power for 
every one-half pound of weight. 


A NEW TYPE OF ENGINE 


M. Esnault Pelterie, in the course of his 
aeronautical experiments, hit upon a new type 
of motor. He has seven cylinders disposed 
star-shape upon the upper half of the crank- 
case, and by exactly distributing the explo- 
sions he has eliminated the heavy fly-wheel, 
which greatly lessened the weight of the 
engine. 

M. Santos-Dumont, in his latest flying- 
machine, is also utilizing a new type of engine 
of the air-cooled class. It is of the horizontal 
type with double opposed cylinders. The 
aeronaut has already subjected the engine 
to severe tests and has expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the results, there being 
a marked freedom from vibration owing to 
the perfect means adopted for balancing the 
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working parts, while at the same time great 
power is secured. In this case, also, the fly- 
wheel is dispensed with, the aeroplane pro- 
peller, which is mounted upon the end of the 
crank-shaft, performing the same purpose. 
Being air-cooled, there is a great economy in 
weight, due to the dispensation of the gearing 
and pump which is requisite with a water- 
cooled system. The complete motor weighs 
48.5 pounds, and as it develops twenty horse- 
power this gives a weight of practically two 
and four-tenths pounds per horse-power. 


MR. FARMAN’S PLANS 


And what of the future? Mr. Farman, 
having carried off the two greatest prizes 
available in France, has announced his inten- 
tion of striving for one or more of the attrac- 
tive awards awaiting a victory in England, 
the first being for a mile’s straight flight for the 
Daily Graphic $5,000 trophy. Subsequently 
he will probably visit this country and 
make a bid for the Aero Club’s $2,500 cup, 
and will also participate in a series of exhibi- 
tion flights and competitions. Curiously 
enough, no attractive award beyond the above- 
mentioned cup has yet been offered in America 
that is comparable to the London to 
Manchester $50,000 purse. 

Although Mr. Farman has for the moment 
called a halt in his experiments, he promises 
to return to the subject in a few weeks and 
continue his attempts, this time over greater dis- 
tances. M. Santos-Dumont has also renounced 
his ambitious efforts. He is now contenting 
himself with the perfection of a small machine 
driven by a 5-horse-power motor which will 
enable one to fly a few feet above the ground. 
The aeroplane that he will thus produce for 
this purpose will be the smallest that has yet 
been attempted. He has taken up this kind 
of work because of the rapidly increasing 
demand in France on the part of amateurs 
for small machines. 


THE COST OF FLYING-MACHINES 


Messrs. Santos-Dumont and Farman have 
both expressed their opinion that flying is 
more exhilarating and interesting than motor- 
ing. Certainly in point of excitement aero- 
planing would be difficult to beat. The only 
governing factor is in point of cost, upon which 
point but little definite information is forth- 
coming, since pioneer work is always unduly 
expensive. The following is, however, an 
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approximate estimate of the initial cost of a 
small machine: 


Aeroplane complete with wheels, but with- 





out machinery. , : ; $1,000 
Gasoline motor, 21 horse-power, complete —_1,800 
Screw and its installation 100 
Installation of motor, etc. ; , 60 
2,960 


It will thus be recognized that for some 
time to come flying will only be available 
to the privileged few. The smaller machine 
of five horse-power will, however, be approx- 
imately 50 per cent. cheaper, but there will 
be no appreciable decrease in the first cost 
until the demand for the propelling mechanism 
—the most expensive item — develops suffi- 
ciently to enable the manufacturers to stan- 
dardize their parts and turn the engines out 
complete in unlimited numbers. 

While the Farman aeroplane is to the perfect 
flying-machine what the Rocket is to the 
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modern locomoiive, it is certain that develop- 
ment will be much more rapid in consequence 
of its success. These inventors are still en- 
gaged on preliminary work, since experience has 
already demonstrated that aeronautical theory, 
no matter how conclusive it may appear, is 
sadly deficient when reduced to practice. 
No doubt there will follow an aeroplane bubble 
the same as that which attended the invention 
of the railway engine. ‘Then, from the financial 
wreck that must inevitably ensue, the industry 
will rise again and enter upon a course of steady 
scientific development. Already the successes 
of Santos-Dumont, Farman, Zeppelin, and 
others have produced the usual crop of fantastic 
schemes for the inauguration of flying-machine 
services, emanating from the brains of the 
company promoter. Such adventurers will 
do as much to cripple and hamper the progress 
of the new industry as the numberless 
accidents to the intrepid who dare to plunge reck- 
lessly into the uncharted currents of aerial flight. 
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JOHN A. JOHNSON, OF MINNESOTA, A QUIET REFORMER WHO HAS “MADE GOOD” IN OFFICE 


BY 


WINTHROP 


O STAND well poised and unafraid in 

f the very focus of publicity’s searchlight 

is not easy even for a man who has been 

long accustomed to such a test. Governor John- 
son of Minnesota, who four years ago was 
a humble country editor, has been neither 
frightened nor dazzled by the experience. His 
old hat still fits him perfectly, his old friends 
see no change in his sunny comradeship. 
Plain common sense, which has ever been his 
guardian angel, has not deserted him in this 
emergency. John Johnson has enough of 
the stolidity of the Swede to keep his heart from 
beating too wildly or the blood from mounting 
to his head too feverishly; he has enough of 
the practical readiness of the American to 
‘be master of his own destiny. In the chorus 
of admiration that has been swelling, as his 
story has come to be known, he has been able 
with unerring ear to distinguish the adulatory 
pans of those who wanted to use him as a 
weapon of destruction against their enemies, 
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from the songs of honest praise that came from 
sincere throats. ‘This poise, with the common 
sense that lies behind and inspires it, is no sur- 
prise to Minnesotans, for it is one of the quali- 
ties in John Johnson that they know and love. 
But to those who do not know him, it may 
well be significant of the man. 

The story of his career, one would say, 
ought to throw many strong sidclights on his 
character. And it does. It is not a long 
story. The element of chance enters into 
it with sufficient frequency to make it typically 
human; the ability to grasp the opportunity, 
and the capacity for development as that devel- 
opment was required, make it typically 
American. 


HIS SWEDISH ANCESTRY 


John Albert Johnson was born of Swedish 
parents forty-seven years ago. But as that 
first event took place near the little city of 
St. Peter, Minn., he is a native American. 
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More than that, he is the first native son of 
Minnesota to be elected her Governor. Gustaf 
Johnson and Caroline Hanson Haden were 
his parents, and both came from Sweden to 
Minnesota in the early ‘fifties. They first 
met in America, however, and neither kept 
in touch with relatives on the other side. The 
Americanization of the Scandinavians in the 
Northwest carries with it naturally and fre- 
quently the gradual severing of ail ties that 
bind to the old country. And so it happens, 
in this case as in so many others, that very 
little is known of the more remote ancestry of 
Governor Johnson. Both of his parents came, 
however, from that sturdy peasantry of Sweden 
which has furnished near] all of the immi- 
gration from that country —a_ peasantry 
unexcelled in all Europe for intelligence and 
strength of character. 

Gustaf Johnson, the father, was a black- 
smith by trade, and a man who had been in 
the grip of an overmastering appetite for 
drink when he came to America. To this 
sinister fact is due the tragedy of John John- 
son’s youth —and the early growth of his 
character. Gustaf had lost most of his patri- 
mony in the old country, and had determined 
to go where he might make a fresh start, far 
from the temptation of old associations and 
boon companions. It seems evident that 
he was naturally a man of force and intellect, 
for in his new home he did make his fresh 
start, he did master for the nonce the demon 
of appetite within him. And Caroline Haden 
wedded him in complete ignorance of that 
fatal lesion in his character. 

John was the second son. Three or four 
years after his birth the family moved from 
the farm near St. Peter into the city itself. 
Those were pioneer days in Minnesota, when 
there were few railroads, or none, and when 
one reached St. Peter by team or by boat 
up the Mississippi and then up the Minnesota. 
The state had sent its best young men South 
in regiments, and those who stayed behind 
had had to fight the Indians. The bloody 
New Ulm massacre was near enough to St. Peter 
to bring the ghastly terror close to every home. 
The little city was safer, so far as the Indians 
were concerned, for the Johnson family, but 
it was not safer for Gustaf Johnson. The 
old enemy assailed the blacksmith, and he fell. 
Finally, a victim of alcoholic dementia, he 
ended his career in the county poorhouse. 

This sordid tragedy would not be worth 
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the telling, but for two things. The first is 
the fact that it was told in sober candor when 
John Johnson first ran for Governor, and 
when the opposition to him started the story 
that he had allowed his own father to live 
and die wretchedly in the poorhouse. Nothing 
but the truth could triumph over that accu- 
sation, and the truth proved a mighty argument 
for the election of the young candidate. The 
powerful appeal that the truth made to the 
voters was both sentimental and _ practical, 
for it showed how John Johnson at the age 
of thirteen had met the first great crisis in his 
life, had risen superior to difficulties that 
would have crushed a less courageous and 
self-reliant lad, and had -assumed the head- 
ship of the family bravely and well. That is 
the second fact which justifies the repetition 
of the story here. Incidentally, too, there is 
thrown a flood of light on the character of a 
mother who could and did keep her family 
together under such circumstances, who could 
and did raise them to useful citizenship, who 
could and did make a home that produced 
a man like John Johnson. 


AT WORK AT THIRTEEN 


It was at thirteen that the lad, despite his 
mother’s entreaties and her ambition to have 
him secure a thorough education, insisted on 
leaving school and beginning the  self-ap- 
pointed task of supporting the family. His 
first job was in a grocery store, but his wage 
was not large enough to keep the domestic 
machinery moving and so his mother took in 
washing. ‘Two years later, however, he had 
gone to work in a drug store, and had done 
well enough to enable him to put a veto on 
this drudgery. The good woman resisted 
his demands, and declared that the money 
thus earned was sadly needed. But John had 
come upon the days of his leadership. He 
prevailed. And his mother, woman-like, was 
proud and happy that he had prevailed. The 
family had a new head, a staunch, upstanding 
young fellow who meant to get along in the 
world. 

For ten years the current of his existence 
flowed on peacefully enough. He did his 
work well and was beloved of everybody. 
But he showed no especial talent for business 
or barter. He had formed the reading habit 
and had thus been able to pursue an education 
even though he had had to quit school. A 
favorite story in St. Peter is the one that tells 
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how he came to be a steady patron of the 
public library. A friend, who noticed him 
reading an unworthy book, offered to pay his 
dues at the library if he would read three 
good books. The selections are noteworthy — 
Prescott’s two histories of conquest, Peru and 
Mexico, and “Ivanhoe.” Johnson accepted; 
and having got the habit he went on reading 
library books and paying his own dues. 

But he was an even deeper student of men 
than of books. The social side of his character 
was strong and he delighted in the compan- 
ionship ‘of all sorts of people. He seldom 
missed a dance; he sang in the church choir; 
he joined the various lodges of the town; he was 
a leader in all the varying social! activities that re- 
lieve the tedium of life ina small city. -And the 
genial warmth of his friendship was a pleasant 
thing that no one liked to forego. For it was 
no surface manifestation, but glowed from 
the inner man with unmistakable sincerity. 
There was no question of the realness of the 
interest he felt in the affairs of his neighbors 
and friends — for he had then no thought of 
a political career. 

Then came the second important event 
in his life, his selection as editor of the St. 
Peter Herald by the owners. So far as was 
known, he had no talent for writing, but those 
who chose him knew his capacity for devel- 
opment and they were sure of his ability to 
gather the news of the town and make friends 
for the weekly. The event justified their 
judgment, for John Johnson developed a rare 
aptitude for his new work. He took a larger 
place in the community, he managed the 
county fair, he organized a lecture bureau, 
he became captain of the local militia company 
—and he got into politics. His cronies 
about the big stove in the drug store had 
mostly been Democrats, and his own incli- 
nations, confirmed by his admiration for Mrs. 
Cleveland, fixed his political beliefs as Demo- 
cratic — which jumped with the policy of 
the Herald. Under the influence of these 
broadened activities, his natural gift for speak- 
ing had begun to develop, and he tried his 
wings with growing success, after some Demos- 
thenean practice in private. 


DRIFTING INTO POLITICS 


His first nomination to office came in 1894. 
He was thirty-three, and had just wooed and 
wedded Miss Elinore M. Preston, a young draw- 
ing-teacher of twenty, lately arrived, and they had 
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set up a modest home together. The Demo- 
crats of the county named him for state senator, 
but, despite his general popularity and the 
valuable asset of his Scandinavian birth, he 
was not able to overcome the normal Repub- 
lican majority. Named again in 1898, he 
made a campaign largely on state issues. He 
reasoned that a state senator had nothing to 
do with national questions and much to do 
with matters of state interest. He talked to 
the voters with that winning and frank friend- 
liness that enables him to capture any audience, 
and always about subjects nearest their hearts. 
He was elected, and served at two regular ses- 
sions and one special session of the legislature. 
As a member of the minority he could not aspire 
to leadership, nor did he yet exhibit the quali- 
tics of a legislative leader. And while his 
record for that four years was clean and 
admirable, his colleagues certainly had at 
that time no premonition of what the political 
future held in store for him. “John” was 
to them a mighty good fellow, straight as a 
string, but rather easy-going and good-natured. 
Neither they nor he discerned his potentiality 
for setting the prairies afire with enthusiasm. 

At the end of his term, however, some of 
the Democratic leaders wanted to give him the 
empty honor of leading the party to defeat, for 
Minnesota is a Republican state. Johnson, 
however, had begun to develop that sound 
political sagacity which has marked his later 
career, and he put aside the suggestion gently, 
but firmly. Instead, he ran again for the 
senate. The Republicans put up against him 
another Johnson —and it was “too much 
Johnson” for him. Here again fortune smiled 
upon him — for, in Minnesota, state senators 
are ineligible to the Governorship, and success 
in that campaign would have cheated him 
of the nomination of his party two years later. 
Defeat thus came to him as a blessing in 
disguise, a buffet of fate whose beneficent 
meaning he could not then guess. 


THE NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR 
The year 1904 found the Republican party 
of Minnesota rent by faction. A long period 
of political supremacy, broken only by John 
Lind’s two years in the Governorship, had 
!red a contempt of the opposition, and had 
subjected the party to a leadership that was not 
always public-spirited and unselfish. There 
was bitter complaint in many quarters about 


the intrusion of railroad and other corporation 
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influence into the conduct of the party’s affairs. 
Robert C. Dunn, who had served as state 
Auditor, appeared as a candidate for Gover- 
nor, backed by railroad influence. His pre- 
convention opponent was Loren W. Collins, 
of the supreme bench. There was a bitter 
contest, and when the convention met, the 
rivals were so closely matched that the 
Dunn managers found it necessary to dis- 
franchise the 113 delegates from Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) in order to win. This 
act caused a violent disruption of the party, 
and the Democratic leaders saw that the oppor- 
tunity was ripe for them, if they could but 
select the right man. At a conference they 
decided that John Johnson was that man. 
They reasoned that, to start with, he was of 
Swedish parentage, and that for very pride 
the Swedish votes would go to him, as they 
had to John Lind. Next, he was a native-born 
Minnesotan of the best type. On the rail- 
road question he had showed his colors by 
standing out in the senate for the bill increasing 
the gross earnings tax. He was a good cam- 
paigner, too, as they knew him in his home 
county. And lastly he was acceptable to 
the Collins Republicans, who had made up 
their minds to punish the Dunn usurpation. 
Three of his Republican colleagues in the 
senate had already urged him to seek the 
nomination, and had promised their active 
support. 

But the St. Peter editor was not sure of him- 
self. He feared defeat in such a campaign, 
and he had no money to venture on such an 
uncertainty. After much consideration, he 
made up his mind not to run, and wrote a tele- 
gram to the state Democratic organ, declaring 
himself out of it. But before dispatching it, 
he called up a brother editor, Frank A. Day, 
of Fairmont, who had served with him in the 
senate and was a personal and political chum. 
Mr. Day besought him not to send it until the 
two could talk things over. A trip to St. Peter 
and an all-night talk on the Johnson veranda 
resulted in the momentous decision to take 
the nomination, if it was offered. That long 
talk changed the course of political affairs 
in Minnesota, and its effect may yet be felt in 
national affairs. The Democratic convention 
named Johnson by acclamation, and arrange- 
ments were at once made for a whirlwind 
campaign. 

It was characteristic of the candidate that 
in all the 103 speeches that he made, reaching 
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seventy-four out of eighty-four counties in 
the state, he never once attacked the rather 
vulnerable record of Dunn, his opponent. 
This was good sense and good politics. He 
knew the Collins men would see to it that 
Dunn was smitten hip and thigh. His business 
was to get acquainted with the people, and to 
that task he devoted himself with an ardor 
and effectiveness unparalleled in Minnesota 
political history. It was rough campaigning, 
requiring him to endure much hard travel, 
by team as well as by train, and to go for long 
periods with insufficient sleep and food. As 
showing the marvelous endurance of the man, 
take this record of one cold, rainy day in 
October, 1904: 

Having spoken at Canby the evening before 
and caught cold, he arose at 4 A. M., and drove 
breakfastless twenty-nine miles to Clarkfield, 
where he talked for an hour and a half. Then 
he caught a freight train and rode thirteen 
miles to Dawson, where in the afternoon he 
spoke for an hour and a half. Still taking no 
food, for which the cold had given him a distaste, 
he drove thirteen miles to Madison, where 
he finished a foodless day by speaking for two 
hours and a half in the evening. Total travel, 
fifty-five miles; total speaking, five and a half 
hours. And this when he had barely recovered 
from a third operation for appendicitis. ‘The 
enthusiasm grew as he traveled and talked from 
St. Peter to St. Paul, and this brought him its 
own reward. The result was a surprise, par- 
ticularly to Dunn. Although Mr. Roosevelt 
carried the state by the tremendous plurality 
of 161,000 over Parker, Johnson won over 
Dunn by a plurality of 7,800. The meaning 
of this was that some 85,000 Roosevelt men 
had also been Johnson men. 

After a wise and useful administration, Gov- 
ernor Johnson came before the people in 1go06 
for reélection. Two years before he had 
been an experiment, which the Republican 
voters were willing to try. He now appeared 
with a record behind him and asked for their 
suffrages. The Republicans, considerably 
chastened by their misadventure, strove to 
select a foeman worthy of Johnson. They 
had such a man in John F. Jacobson, a Nor- 
wegian legislator from the western part of 
the state with a record for rugged honesty 
and dogged persistence in the people’s behalf. 
But the railroads were afraid of Jacobson, 
and while they could not control the convention, 
they contrived to prevent the nomination of 
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the man they most feared. From among the 
less objectionable candidates, Albert L. Cole 
was selected. Undeservedly enough, the 
stigma of corporation irifluence was at once 
fastened on Cole, and he bore it all through 
the campaign to his final defeat. It was an 
“off year,” with no Presidential candidacy to 
help the Republicans. They soon saw that 
defeat was inevitable, but none of them expected 
the astonishing result. Governor Johnson 
surpassed the record of his previous campaign, 
and reached every county of the state but six, 
making in all 119 speeches in the space of 
seven weeks. When the votes were counted 
it was found that he had swelled his former 
plurality of 7,800 into a handsome 72,000 
over Cole. It was a purely personal victory, 
too, for the rest of the Republican ticket was 
elected by varying pluralities, the largest being 
nearly 85,000 for Edward T. Young for 
Attorney-General. 


A TERM OF GOOD APPOINTMENTS 


It remains, then, to inquire what John 
Johnson did in the Governorship, and what 
the Governorship did for him. There are 
some things about his record that are signifi- 
cant. In making appointments, for instance, 
he has steadily pursued the plan of striving 
to get into the office the very best men that 
could be obtained for the salaries the state 
pays, quite irrespective of politics. His first 
feat was in persuading T. D. O’Brien, a leading 
lawyer of St. Paul, to take the insurance com- 
missionership at a considerable personal sac- 
rifice. That department had been allowed 
in previous administrations to fall into un- 
worthy hands. The new Governor builded 
better than he knew, as presently appeared. 
The leading life insurance company of the 
state was found to be in a deplorable condition, 
and the revelations in New York seemed 
likely to find a parallel on a smaller scale in 
Minnesota. The Governor and his commis- 
sioner took matters in hand, forced the resig- 
nation of all the responsible officers, put a 
committee of leading business men in charge, 
and actually pulled the company out of its 
morass. _ The new management has entirely 
rehabilitated the company, and put it on a 
solid and enduring foundation. Meanwhile, 
the officers who were looting it were indicted 
and prosecuted in due course. Only one was 
eventually convicted, the others slipping 
through the meshes of the law. 
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Governor Johnson came into office knowing 
little or nothing of insurance, but he grappled 
with the intricate subject at once, when its 
importance began to be manifest. And he 
mastered it, just as he masters anything with 
which he grapples. It was he who suggested 
to President Roosevelt the calling of a con- 
vention of Governors, attorneys-general, and 
insurance commissioners to formulate a stand- 
ard code for all the states to adopt. It was he 
who presided over the convention. It was 
his commissioner, Mr. O’Brien, who headed 
the committee of fifteen that drew up the 
model insurance code, which has already 
been adopted practically intact by five states 
Here was one instance where it paid to make 
a high-class appointment. 

Another was seen in the naming of the new per- 
manent state tax commission. The law author- 
izing this body, and charging it with the duty 
of remedying the numerous tax evils to which 
Minnesota, like most other commonwealths, 
is subject, had been passed only after a bitter 
fight in the legislature. The railroad and steel 
trust interests were especially hostile to it, and 
one of the main arguments was that the com- 
mission would be made the plaything of 
politics. Governor Johnson’s answer to this 
was characteristic. Before the ink on his 
signature to the bill was dry, he notified the 
senate and sent word informally to the house, 
that he had selected three men of the highest 
type of citizenship. One was a Republican 
who had been an honored leader in the senate; 
one was a Democrat who had served his district 
in Congress; and the third was a non- 
partisan tax expert, who held the chair of 
political economy in the state university. 
The appointments were immediately and 
unanimously confirmed by the senate, while 
the house expressed its approval by a rising 
vote. Both houses were heavily Republican. 
That commission, although in office but a 
year, has already demonstrated its high 
efficiency. 

Governor Johnson has not proved a radical 
reformer. He has taken advanced ground on 
some matters, and has made strong recom- 
mendations to the legislature — as, for instance, 
his urging of the initiative and referendum, 
a uniform divorce law, the registration of 
lobbyists, a license tax on foreign corporations, 
and many purely state reforms. But he never 
has taken the smallest step toward coercing 
the legislature to do any of these things. His 
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messages have ended his activities in that 
direction. What might have been his course 
if he had had a legislature of his own political 
persuasion to deal with, is difficult to say. 
But the radical Republicans in the law-making 
body have been in full control and they have 
enacted many new laws, some of which he 
recommended, but for all of which he can- 
not, of course, claim credit or be judged 
accountable. 

The Governor of Minnesota is, by virtue of 
his office, a member of numerous boards and 
commissions. Governor Johnson has over- 
turned precedent by attending all meetings of 
these boards and taking an active part in their 
proceedings. He has made no attempt to dom- 
inate them politically, but he has mastered the 
details of their business and brought his strong 
personality into play in settling their problems. 


MANAGING A CRITICAL SITUATION 


The Governor’s firm yet tactful management 
of difficult situations is well illustrated by his 
course during the threatening strike of last sum- 
mer on the iron range. He went to the scene 
of action, taking with him trusted advisers, and 
studied the situation at close quarters. He 
recognized the dangers that hovered over a 
large, populous region with many ignorant 
men of foreign birth idle and excited. But 
he held an even course, insisting on peace and 
the mutual recognition of the rights of both 
sides. He drew from the steel-trust officers 
a pledge that they would provoke no outbreak; 
he cautioned the mine foremen and _ superin- 
tendents; and he held _ heart-to-heart talks 
with the leaders of the men. At Eveleth he 
made a speech and laid down these principles: 
The men have a right to quit work, a right 
to organize, and a right to persuade others 
peacefully to quit. On the other hand, any 
man who wants to work has the right to do so, 
and the state will protect him in that right. 
After he had gone back to the capital, some 
collisions were narrowly averted. Officious 
deputies broke up a strikers’ meeting. There 
were sullen parades, with red flags in the van. 
Then the Governor issued a_ proclamation 
declaring the right of all persons to hold 
peaceable meetings, but calling on the strikers 
to cease marching in large numbers, because 
of the menace to public peace, and to be careful 
not to trespass on private property. He 
threatened to send some state troops if these 
orders were not obeyed. After that, the 
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strikers made no more trouble and the diffi- 
culty soon died out. 

Old friends of John Johnson note with 
pride the broadening effect that the Governorship 
has had upon him. It has demonstrated anew, 
what they have all along been sure of, his 
wonderful adaptability to his environment and 
his remarkable capacity for development as 
emergency shall demand. When the drug 
clerk was called on to become an editor, he 
mastered the new vocation easily and quickly. 
When the editor went into politics, this avoca- 
tion was easy for him. He learned to speak 
with facility, and he developed that native 
interest he had in men, so that it became a 
positive and genial influence exerted uncon- 
sciously on all he came in contact with. The 
work of the state senate he readily learned 
to take his share in. Yet when he came to 
the Governorship, he was little tried and little 
known. Its great responsibilities sobered him. 
There was instilled into his character a subtle 
dignity, which never becomes obtrusive but 
is always there in the background, as befits 
the first citizen of a great commonwealth. 
It never interferes with his honest cordiality 
to all who come to see him, nor with his un- 
affected simplicity. 

His rugged face, always well-seamed, shows 
new and deep lines of character. It is a 
homely face, yet kindly. The generous nose 
is slightly turned to one side, giving it an 
asyrametry that is remarkable. He might 
be two men, if you were to view him from 
one side, and then from the other. The pho- 
tographers, who study facial aspects so carefully, 
find that one side is as striking and as charac- 
teristic as the other, and portraits of him that 
are extant thus differ widely and yet do him 
no injustice. His eyes are of the deep blue 
that speak of Berserker forbears. They look 
straight out at you between narrowed lids, the 
wrinkles about which betoken shrewd humor 
rather than calculation. He has the large, 
mobile lips of the orator. He is a tall man 
and might be taller, if he stood quite erect. 
Despite his rather nice taste in matters of dress, 
it is easily seen that his frame is large, loose- 
jointed, and big-boned. 


A DEMOCRATIC PERSONALITY 


Though the Governor’s quarters in the new 
state capitol are impressively luxurious, their 
occupant has lost none of his democratic 
approachability. There is no elaborate system 
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to guard him from the public. Once and 
anon he issues from his inner office to the recep- 
tion room where many are waiting to see him. 
His eye keenly searches out those whom he 
knows, and he disposes of small matters easily 
and quickly. To each caller he gives a brief 
handshake that is cordial without being patron- 
izing. He has learned the public man’s trick 
of grasping an outstretched hand in such a 
way as to prevent his own from being tightly 
gripped. The visitor with whom he wants 
to talk he leads into the inner office and, 
assuming his favorite attitude with his feet 
cocked up on the state’s expensive mahogany 
table, he soon finds a way of putting his caller 
at ease. He impresses the visitor somehow 
with his personal interest in him and his affairs, 
and it is a genuine interest that comes directly 
out of the man’s kindly heart. But the Gover- 
nor does most of the talking, once he has 
learned your errand. He talks readily and 
clearly, whatever the topic. His ideas seem to 
flow freely and his face lights up with the 
half-amused smile that foretells the coming 
figure or illustration or stury. He is not much 
given to story-telling, though, whether speaking 
in public or private. If he does tell a story, it 
is because it is appropriate, not because it 
is funny. Oratory is his natural and accus- 
tomed medium. Even in personal conver- 
sation, he constantly frames his sentences as 
an orator would, turning the idea about and 
iterating it, so as to drive the point home. 
Gestures, both varied and expressive, he uses 
continually —the long forefinger in its im- 
pressive solitude, the fist striking the open 
palm for emphasis, the outspread hand that 
accepts or rejects. 

In public speaking, his manner is not greatly 
different from this. He has the orator’s 
faculty for seizing and holding the attention 
of his audience. He adapts himself almost 
unconsciously to the character of that audience. 
If campaigning in the country, his illustrations 
and his metaphors are of a rural hue. Deliver- 
ing a commencement oration, as at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania last June, he described 
the First Minnesota and its glorious achieve- 
ment at Gettysburg as “the Minnesota class 
of ’61, whose blood, shed for you and for all, 
has been a part of the soil of Pennsylvania 
now for over forty years.” Brought before 
an audience of newspaper men and public 
men, as at the Gridiron Club dinner in Wash- 
ington last autumn, he fell into a_ gentle 


raillery, whose satirical flavor was so delicate 
and so persuasive as to capture the admiration 
of every man who sat under its spell. Yet not 
one of them can tell what Governor Johnson 
said in that Gridiron speech, which brought 
him forward into the limelight anew. He told 
no stories, related no anecdotes. ‘There was no 
protuberant ego in it, either, but rather a seemly 
modesty, which when one looked behind it 
was seen to conceal a man of kindly humor. 
ELECTED TO REBUKE CORRUPTION 

Governor Johnson has often been compared 
with Lincoln, whom he resembles in physical 
make-up as well as in the success with which 
he has overcome untoward circumstances and 
has embraced opportunity as it arose. His 
early life, like that of Lincoln, was clouded 
with poverty and hardship, and he, too, had 
to emerge by his own exertions from difficulties 
that would have crushed one less self-reliant. 
But his political career thus far recalls rather 
that of Grover Cleveland up to the time of 
his triumphant election as Governor of New 
York. Like Cleveland, he was the instrument 
used by the people of a great state to rebuke 
political corruption. Like Cleveland, he has 
proved that the popular reliance upon him 
was well founded. But he possesses some 
characteristics valuable in a public man that 
Cleveland lacked, such as geniality, approacha- 
bility, readiness as a speaker. While not 
naturally so industrious as Cleveland, he 
possesses a wonderful capacity for work when 
it is necessary. Driven like a galley-slave by 
some impending task, his brain seems to work 
with unwonted clearness and vigor. He has 
the courage of Hughes tempered by the tact 
of Taft. He is as convinced of the supreme 
necessity of enforcing the law as Mr. Roosevelt, 
but impulsive denunciation of those who do 
not agree with him would be quite foreign to 
his character. 

John A. Johnson is not a profound man, 
neither is he by any means a superficial one. 
It is his supreme common sense that carries 
him through to the solution of every problem 
that assails him. It is the charm of his per- 
sonality that makes a friend of every man 
who comes within the radius of his influence. 
Often radical in utterance, he is usually con- 
servative in action. Constructive statesman- 
ship he has never as yet shown in great measure, 
yet he is sensitive to the thought of the masses 
and knows how to give it effective expression. 
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GOVERNOR AND MRS. JOHNSON GOVERNOR JOHNSON’S HOUSE AT ST. PETER 
Taken at their St. Peter house in 1905 before his elect'on to the In an all-night conference on the porch, he was persuaded to become 
Governorship a candidate for Governor 
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GOVERNOR AND MRS. JOHNSON, IN THE SUMMER OF 1905 
Until this time, his political career consisted of three terms in the State Senate 
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GOVERNOR JOHNSON LEADING : 
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THE GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA IN A ST. PAUL RESTAURANT 
He was elected in the Presidential year 1904 by a majority of 7,800 votes in a state normally Republican. After 
two years’ administration, he was re-elected by a majority of 72,009 
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“THE. DEATH: VALLEY LIMITED” 


It is even necessary for a locomotive ‘to carry an extra water-supply when venturing into Death Valley 





BEFORE THE RAILROAD CAME’ 


Twenty mules, two special wagons, -and a trailing water-tank 
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THE PALISADES OF AMARGOSSA CANON 4 





THE*TWO WAYS INTO DEATH VALLEY ole 


The old wagon-road and the new railroad, side by side 





SILVER LAKE, ON THE TONOPAH AND TIDEWATER RAILROAD 
Half the year a fresh-water lake, the other half a blistered flat 
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“RHE EIA,” NITRE FORMATIONS 


The great borax mine of Death Valley Saltpetre is one cf the sources of mineral wealth in Death Valley 





THE GENERAL OFFICES OF THE NEW RAILROAD AT LUDLOW 


From this small house all the management of the construction was conducted 
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A TRACK-LAYING GANG AT WORK (ON: THE TONOPAH = ASTRETCH OF TRACK ALONG THE VOLCANIC FORMA- 
AND TIDEWATER RAILROAD TIONS IN AMARGOSSA CANON 





BRIDGING THE AMARGOSSA RIVER 
All food, water, and material. was- brought-to. the construction-gangs from Ludlow. ‘The country would not support 
a single soul... There was-no'strike-or other labor trouble during the building of the road 
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THE COMPLETION OF THE TONOPAH & TIDEWATER RAILROAD 
WHICH BINDS DEATH VALLEY TO THE REMAINDER OF THE WORLD 


BY 


ROBERT E. 


NTO the desert town of Rhyolite there 
| puffed and pulled one day last autumn 
an undersized locomotive with its coal 
tender, or rather oil-tank, and half a dozen 
dust covered coaches, including a private 
- car and several Pullman sleepers. From 
these coaches disembarked a crowd of pros- 
perous-looking men. Otherwise, the train 
displayed nothing remarkable, nothing nearly 
so bizarre as the dozen freight-cars, the 
second-hand passenger coach, and the single- 
truck electric car which was to make up 
the regular “IT vress and Local” of days 
to follow. But it was the first train to run 
over the completed Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad. 

By all canons of Nevada etiquette, it was 
proper that Rhyolite should honor the occasion 
with a “gala day,” fittingly heralded in the 
press of the land; for, out on the desert, the 
completion of a railroad to a mining camp 
surrounded by salable prospects acts as “ Giant 
Powder No. 1” with a strong dash of “gly- 
cerine.” The first train comes in with a 
boom whose shock-waves are registered in 
every stock exchange from ’Frisco to “the curb.” 
Not for one golden second did Rhyolite and 
its sagacious promoters neglect the first train 
over the “T. & T.” There were fireworks 
and firewater in abundance. A brass band 
imported from Los Angeles “discoursed in- 
spiring music.” Spellbirders, picked from 
desert dignitaries and railroad potentates, 
spun golden, grandiloquent metaphors about 
the future greatness of the city — Rhyolite 
scorns the appellation ‘camp’ —till they 
set going the echoes of the desert hills. A 
great day was this coming of the “T. & T.” 
— just such a day as a hundred desert camps, 
now forgotten, had riotously celebrated, and 
such as a hundred other camps, not yet staked 
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out on the Great American Desert, will cele- 
brate again. 

But aside from any news value of Rhyolite’s 
celebration, aside from the fact that the new 
railroad gave-a shorter route by over a hundred 
miles from Los Angeles to the Nevada gold- 
fields than the Las Vegas road, the completion 
of the Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad was an 
event of unique significance. That pioneer 
train, starting from Ludlow, a little sun-baked 
Santa Fé station in the heart of the Mojave 
Desert, had picked its way up the Great Mo- 
jave Wash. Skirting the lower end of Death 
Valley by a bare thirteen miles, it had dragged 
itself through the long, hot length of Amar- 
gossa Cafion into the sizzling dry lakes of 
Amargossa Wash. It had passed in the 
torrid shadow of Eagle Mountain where a rail- 
road spur, turning to the west, ran almost to 
the foothills of Funeral Range. When, finally, 
it brought up in Rhyolite, it had traversed 
one hundred and seventy miles of sand and 
sun, greasewood and cactus which had been 
the haunt of rattlesnakes, coyotes, a few 
prospectors, and freighters of borax. The 
initial trip of this desert railroad marked the 
first successful assault on the last and strongest 
desert citadel, Death Valley. 

For more than a quarter of a century an 
uphill fight was waged against the desert 
defenses of Death Valley. One by one, other 
desert strongholds fell, but the valley of grim 
names and grimmer traditions jealously 
guarded its isolation. By flaunting its worth- 
lessness and its bitter hardships, it forbade 
approach to all save those desert Argonauts 
who dared its pitiless sun and maddening 
maze of cafons to bring back its Golden 
Fleece, whose other name is borax. 

When borax, several decades ago, was still 
a laboratory oddity, a precipitate borax was 
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found on the dry lakes of the Death Valley 
sink. The value of this discovery was fully 
appreciated, because some chemist had ascer- 
tained that borax, in addition to being an aid 
in smelting and other specific uses, was an 
exceptionally good soap, especially for hard 
water. 


But in those days Death Valley was a long . 


way from civilization and bore a most unsav- 
ory reputation. Early overland emigrants 
seeking a short-cut had tried the deep valley 
beyond the long chain of mountains — later 
to be dubbed Funeral Range —and_ had 
fared badly. Whole parties would become 
bewildered while crossing the valley’s glaring 
salt-crystal floor and lose their way, to wander 
into the quicksands of salt-marshes and perish, 
or, sun-crazed and thirst-tortured, to try in 
vain the many little cafions and gullies that 
radiate from the rim of the sink like the ten- 
tacles of a devil-fish. Even desert Indians 
gave the region an ugly name — Valley of 
Skulls. As the years went by, only those 
nomad prospectors termed “desert rats,” 
those gaunt-bodied, gaunt-faced men, with 
queer eyes burning in cavernous sockets, 
challenged the sweltering solitude of this 
man-shunned valley. 

But, when civilization wants anything, the 
time is not long until civilization has it. Civ- 
ilization wanted borax. Up in Death Valley 
plenty of it had been left by evaporation of 
boracic acid that had oozed up through the 
volcanic ash of the valley or had washed down 
from the adjacent mountain ranges. 

The problem was to freight it by wagon a 
hundred miles to Daggett or Mojave, a weary, 
costly transportation. The round-trip con- 
sumed a week. Food and water had to be car- 
ried every foot of the way. Even special 
wagons were necessary —tall-bedded vehicles 
with wheels seven feet high and _ seven 
inches across the tire. Built to order in 
Mojave, they cost $1,000 each. Two wagons, 
a trailing water-tank, and twenty hardy 
mules made up the primitive “Death Valley 
Express.” 

Casting about for a new campaign of attack 
on Death Valley, borax traffic hit upon the 
scheme of some visionary genius and built 
a graded road, over which traction engines 
were to haul long trains of wagons around 
Kingston Range and down the Mesquite Valley 
to Ivanpah, where the Sante Fé railroad had 
a spur. The road completed, the project was 
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promptly pronounced a failure. There in 
the desert the road still lies, a magnificent, ex- 
pensive specimen of road-building, over which 
not one load has ever passed. 

This unsuccessful experiment demonstrated 
that sooner or later a railroad had to go to 
Death Valley; the sooner, the less expensive. 
So the “T. & T.” came about. The original 
plan, however, was to bring the new railroad 
up from Las Vegas, around the Charleston and 
Kingston ranges. All surveys were made 
over the route and a large gang of graders 
began work out from Las Vegas. 

But at this point the potentates of the Salt 
Lake Railroad and the prospective “T. & T.” 
had different ideas about future freight rates 
over the Salt Lake Railroad. Without dis- 
cussing the question at any great length, the 
“T. & T.” people opened negotiations with 
the Santa Fé Railroad and at the same time 
ran surveys up the Mojave and Amargossa 
valleys. Then, one night in September, 1906, 
the grading gang was put aboard train at 
Las Vegas and the next day unloaded down 
at Ludlow, a two-house wayside station on the 
Santa Fé that had previously existed because 
of some mines seven miles to the south. 

Before the week was out a thousand men 
were grading along the line of the new survey. 
One year later the “desert rats” of Death 
Valley, peering from Funeral Range, could see 
in the distance the toy-like outline of the 
“Death Valley Limited,” a facetious sobriquet 
given the nondescript train that followed on 
the heels of the track-laying gang. Two 
years after the Las Vegas exodus, Rhyolité 
with much enthusiasm and more publicity 
welcomed the first “T. & T.” train through 
for Los Angeles. 

Jumbled with Rhyolite’s jollification was 
a handful of desert men, the engineers, super- 
intendents, and foremen who had _ brought 
the new railroad through desert cafions around 
desert hills. They could celebrate the rail- 
road’s completion with the enthusiasm of men 
who had accomplished a hard work well done; 
for desert railroad-building at its easiest is 
never play, and it took the ripe experience of 
many years of desert railroad-building to over- 
come the obstacles of the Death Valley route. 
Given a two-hundred-mile stretch of country 
to traverse, from which not one gallon of water 
nor one pound of food could be levied, the 
builders of the “T. & T.,” in taking care of 
their 1,000 laborers strewn along the survey, 
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had something more than _ trigonometrical 
problems to solve. 

No Arctic expedition ever moved forward with 
more organized care than the “T. & T.” 
crept northward through the sun and sand. 
The engineers practically built the road from 
a ten-by-ten pine-board office at Ludlow. 
From the laying of the first tie to the spiking 
of the last rail, every detail of the work was 
executed from this little room. As the steel 
rails pushed their way up the Mojave and 
Amargossa Washes, the little office, by means of 
a pioneer telephone line, kept constantly in 
leash the steel-gang at the end of the completed 
track, the half-dozen grading outfits strung 
ahead for twenty miles, and the surfacing 
camp ten miles to the rear. 

System was carried to the third degree. 
If the cook at Eagle Mountain grading-camp 
had grown intolerable, if the blasters in Amar- 
gossa Cafion needed powder, or the surfacers 
needed prunes, the Ludlow office knew it, and 
powder, prunes, and cook were immediately on 
the way to the front. Upon a chart in the Lud- 
low headquarters, every sundown, the movement 
of each gang was registered—where it was, what 
progress it had made that day, and what it 
should accomplish on the morrow. If the steel- 
gang was crossing a trestle, the chart had the 
when and where of it recorded. There was 
twenty-four hours’ work daily in the ten-by-ten 
headquarters; and the road went through 
without a setback. 

No labor difficulties bothered progress, 
even when the railroad passed the California 
boundary line into Nevada, where master and 
“man often have antagonistic ideas about 
labor conditions. The laborers were easily 
handled. Working under the intense desert 
heat, away from grass, trees, and water, develops 
a peculiar workman. He is a silent, plodding 
fellow. He is out in the desert because of 
good pay; because, freed from the calls of 
the city, even a spendthrift can save money. 
So he sticks obediently, even grimly, at his 
task, living for the future, whether it is the 
prospect of a little home or a week’s spree 
and then back to the desert. He works, eats, 
and sleeps as methodically as a machine. 
During that soft, restful portion of the day 
between the evening meal and darkness, even 
his attempts at amusement are subdued. In- 
toxicating liquors are never allowed in camp. 
Quarreling is unknown. When the shadows 
grow heavy on the burnt hills, the entire camp 
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rolls itself in blankets and sinks into the in- 
tense silence and noiseless sounds of the desert 
night. 

Just why it is called ‘Tonopah & Tidewater,” 
might perplex a person looking at the map. 
The new railroad neither reaches Tonopah 
nor comes anywhere near any tidewater. 
But it ekes out a passage to Tonopah, with the 
assistance of the “Brock” road, and has a 
business acquaintance with the Pacific Ocean 
at San Pedro, by grace of the Santa Fé Rail- 
road. Moreover, “T. & T.” affords fine 
alliteration. 

Prejudiced persons, disposed to sneer at 
the “T. & T.,” might term it a toy. Such 
a slur would be rank injustice. It is no play- 
thing. In addition to shipping out borax, 
it has before it the tremendous task of making 
useful this land of too much heat and too little 
rain. 

And there is little that is toy-like about the 
Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad. It is not 
difficult, doubtless, to point to greater engi- 
neering feats; but at that, the “T. & T.” 
is no achievement to be scoffed at. To bring 
a roadbed through the thirteen miles of Amar- 
gossa Cafion required deep cuts, steep hills, 
and scores of dizzy trestles, which lift the new 
railway out of the land of toys; and it cost 
$50,000 a mile to do it. The world’s 
interest in the “T. & T.” road, however, is 
not in the engineering achievement, but in the 
economic significance that the new railroad 
affords an entrance to ten thousand, yes, 
twenty thousand, square miles which three 
years ago might very well have been on the 
planet Mars. 

Though the worth of this reclaimed region 
can be narrowed down almost to its mineral 
wealth, nevertheless one cannot fix a just 
valuation of its ash-heap hills and blistered 
washes. Hitherto, they have been so “inac- 
cessible as to defy careful investigation. 
Where other desert districts are considering 
such urban enterprises as irrigation, the land 
of chuck-a-wallas has just begun to look at 
itself. Prospectors, it is true, have been 
“scratching”? over the ground for decades but 
their scratching can be judged for what it 
signifies in mining parlance. 

Death Valley territory is, in fact, a Land of 
Promise. Great expectations are its chief 
assets, expectations that should not be doubted 
despite the fall from grace of the much-ex- 
ploited Greenwater district. Unquestionably, 
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gold, silver, copper, and perhaps iron ore are 
hidden beneath the volcanic ash of this desert. 
More careful prospecting, now possible through 
the arrival of the new railroad, will bring 
them to light. 

But Death Valley’s greatest contribution to 
the world’s wealth is likely to come from min- 
eral deposits other than precious or useful 
metals. The soil complexion and rock for- 
mation, different from that of any other region 
in the Great American Desert, point to another 
class of minerals. Boron it has in unlimited 
quantities. Soda can be added, and what is 
of far more moment, nitre. Soda Lake, 
down near the ruined Mojave Fort, on the old 
Salt Lake stage-line, was once worth working 
for its soda, and is again worthy of business 
consideration now that a railroad touches 
its very edge. 

Climbing along the jutting east walls of 
Amargossa Cafion, a prospector noted the 
brick-red soil and carried away a specimen. 
Analysis of this sample brought forth a good 
showing of nitre. Further investigation dis- 
closed that the east walls of the cafion and 
the adjoining foothills were immense nitrate 
beds, acres upon acres of them. True, it is 
a low-grade nitrate, but nitre is there just the 
same, the only deposits of it in this country. 


" JUDGE POLLARD’S PLEDGES 


The commercial value of the discovery must 
be determined by the future. 

Years may be needed to show the true 
worth of this desert Land of Promise. Still, 
the time may not be long. Most desert growth 
is rapid. A hillside as baldly bare as a city 
pavement will, after a night’s rain, stand 
transfigured in the morning into a garden 
field of kaleidoscopic flowers, more exquisitely 
formed and delicately hued than the exotics 
of a conservatory. Ludlow, headquarters of 
the “T. & T.,” is typical of the magic of 
desert life. The sun-grilled desert station, 
comprising a telegraph and ticket office, and 
a little later Mother Preston’s general store 
and lodging house, was in a day transformed 
into a railroad division point. In a year it 
had complete railroad shops, a large freight 
yard, and a hundred frame houses. 

Had a prospector been asked three years 
ago what was the most sinister, inaccessible 
spot in the Great American Desert, he would 
without hesitation have named Death Valley. 
To-day a tenderfoot tourist can penetrate 
its once forbidding mysteries with as little 
bother as a trip: to Lake Tahoe and with 
less travel than a jaunt to the Adirondacks. 
He can bunk in Los Angeles one night and 
sleep the next at the foot of Skeleton Peak. 


JUDGE. POLLARD'S PLEDGES 


A MISSOURI JUDGE’S SYSTEM OF REFORMING DRUNKARDS 
WHICH HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 


BY 


ROSLYN D. 


\ N YILLIAM JEFF. POLLARD, judge 

of the Second District Police Court, 

in St. Louis, Mo., has accomplished 

something that no other American has ever 

attempted, in having had his pledge-system 

for drunkards adopted as a law by the British 
Government. 

His probationary pledge-system is simple 
in its working and the results attained have 
been wonderful. It involves only a signed 
agreement between the defendant and the 
court in which the former promises to abstain 
from the use of liquor for a year, his sentence in 
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the meantime being stayed. The violation of the 
pledge means the fulfilment of the sentence. 

The method used by Judge Pollard in his 
court is to withhold sentence and release the 
accused, provided the offender gives his solemn 
pledge to abstain from the use of intoxicants 
for one year. 

Any breach of the pledge, even to the extent 
of one drink, terminates the agreement and 
makes the offender liable to re-arrest and the 
carrying out of the original sentence, stayed 
by the court upon the prisoner’s promise to 
become a total abstainer. 








JUDGE POLLARD’S PLEDGES 


This system is not authorized by state 
statute; the Judge simply akes it upon 
himself to carry out this wusx He acts as 
his own probationary officer. being aided 
somewhat by the police, to see that the pledges 
are not broken. When he gives a prisoner 
his liberty upon the condition of his abstaining 
from liquor, he compels the man to report 
to him at his home or in court at least twice a 
week for a month or two, that he may see 
that the promise is lived up to. The Judge 
further asks the policeman who made the 
arrest to keep his eye on the defendant and 
report if the pledge be violated. Should the 
pledge-taker break his promise, and such 
instances are rare, Judge Pollard forthwith 
inflicts the sentence originally given, a term 
in the workhouse or a fine. 

It is five years since Judge Pollard first 
began his reform in St. Louis, but the world 
did not begin to hear of his plan until a little 
over a year ago, when he took a trip to England. 
There the Missouri magistrate told the re- 
formers with whom he came in contact about 
his system, and they, seeing in it a practical 
method of dealing with first offenders, speedily 
gave it publicity, and the man from Missouri 
found himself suddenly celebrated. He was 
called upon to explain his plan. In a dozen 
English, Irish, and Scotch cities he told vast 
crowds of the methods he practised in his 
St. Louis court. 

Members of the House of Commons became 
interested in the plan and he was asked to 
tell of its workings in the committee rooms. 
They were so well pleased with what the 
Missourian told them that they prepared a 
memorial, signed by twenty prominent mem- 
bers of the lower body, thanking him for his 
ideas and suggestions. The result was the 
framing of the probationary act, containing 
Pollard’s methods, which is now the law of 
the British Isles. 

England has gone a bit further than the 
Missouri jurist in that its law requires the 
probationer to keep away from saloons and 
questionable companionship during the period 
covered by the pledge. The English law 
further provides for probationary officers, 
whose duty it is to see that the pledges are 
kept, and to that end the pledge-takers are 
required to report to these officers from time 
to time. 

Under the conditions that prevailed in the 
past, any man convicted of a crime, no matter 
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how trivial, was barred from holding any 
civil-service position. When a man so far 
forgot himself as to become intoxicated and 
was haled before a police magistrate, he had 
a conviction registered against him and paid 
a double penalty — his fine or imprisonment, 
and his privilege to hold any Government 
office. | Now, however, the first offender has 
an opportunity of working out his own 
salvation by signing a pledge of total absti- 
nence and being put under supervision of 
probationary officers for a year, and if he keeps 
the pledge he does not have to pay a cent or 
serve a day and the word “convicted” is not 
inscribed after his name; thus he is still eligible 
to hold Government office. 

The case that brought about the Pollard 
pledge-system came up in St. Louis some five 
years ago. There was brought before the 
judge one morning an old offender who, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had a wife 
and eight children depending upon his week’s 
wages, made a practice of becoming intoxicated 
every Saturday. Then he would abuse his 
family, use profanity that startled the neigh- 
bors, and proceed to break up what little 
furniture they had. On this particular mcrning 
the wife came to testify against the husband 
in the hope that she might save him from 
himself, fearing he might do bodily injury 
to himself or the children. She begged Judge 
Pollard to be good to her husband, saying 
that he was thoroughly penitent. 

The man was such an old offender that the 
average judge would have paid no attention 
whatever to his pleadings for mercy, but as 
Judge Pollard was considering the case the 
thought occurred to him that he might devise 
a means of releasing the man and at the same 
time put a stop to his weekly debauches. He 
wrote out a pledge and offered the man the 
choice of signing it or going to the workhouse. 
Such was the beginning of the Pollard pledge- 
system. ‘The man kept his pledge and is now 
a sober and industrious citizen. He occasion- 
ally drops in to see the Judge, each time 
thanking him profusely for the start given 
him. 

Judge Pollard has now a regular printed 
form of pledge. He has also gone a step 
farther with his pledges and has devised a nag- 
ging pledge and a support pledge. The nagging 
pledge is not intended only for the woman 
who is given to “henpecking,” but also for the 
husband who makes a practice of giving his 
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wife wholesale abuse. Nagging is one of 
the eleven causes for divorce in Missouri and 
Judge Pollard believes that he is aiding, to a 
degree, in cutting down the number of divorces 
by the use of his nagging pledge. If a wife 
is brought before him charged by neighbors 
with using bad language toward her husband, 
as is often the case, Judge Pollard gives her 
the nagging pledge for a year. Husbands 
who are in the habit of applying indecent 
epithets to their wives and neighbors are 
requested to sign this pledge instead of serving 
a term in the workhouse. The policeman 
making the arrest is requested to watch such 
men and women and see to it that they do not 
continue their indecent practices, a repetition of 
which results in their being brought into court 
and having the original sentence carried out. 

The support pledge is similar in its workings 
to the drinking pledge, except that it has to 
do with men who fail to care properly for their 
families. Judge Pollard realizes that no good 
can be accomplished by sending such men 
to jail, for the reason that the wife and children 
would be left without any income whatever, 
so he has these men promise to contribute 
toward the support of their families as they 
should, on penalty of a term in jail. Rather 
than break rock at fifty cents a day, the rate 
paid prisoners by the City of St. Louis, they 
keep the pledge. 

Yet, if Judge Pollard believes a man to be 
deserving of punishment, he does not hesitate 
even though he may be a loser by it himself. 
A short time ago there was brought before 
him a man charged with beating his wife. 
The wife said that she would willingly 
stand the beatings if the husband were set 
free, stating that the family was depending 
upon his weekly wages and that he would 
have to go to the workhouse, inasmuch as they 
did not have the money to pay a fine. 

“The rent is due next week, Judge,” said 
the woman, “and if John goes to the work- 
house we will be in a bad way.” 

“So you would allow yourself to be beaten 
by this brute,” replied Judge Pollard, “in 
order to get enough money to pay the rent.” 

The woman replied that she would. 

“Well, you won’t have to stand for any 
beatings, and he will go to the workhouse and 
break rocks, and I will see to it that your rent 
is paid,’ was Pollard’s answer. The man 
went to the workhouse and Judge Pollard 
paid the rent during his stay in jail. 


JUDGE POLLARD’S PLEDGES 


Discussing the police cour: and his pledge- 
system, Judge Pollard says: 


“The police court is the kindergarten of crimi- 
nals. From there they graduate into the higher 
courts. All reform efforts should start at the 
beginning, and that is the police court, where the 
minor offenders against the law are arraigned. 
The majority of police-court cases are the result 
of drink, and putting the man in jail will not work 
any reform. You might as well attempt to prose- 
cute a man into sanity by putting him in the 
workhouse or in jail. The drinkers to whom I 
refer are not the habituals, for you might as well try 
to prosecute a man into sanity who is insane as to 
prosecute a habitual drunkard into sobriety, and I 
say that habitual drunkards should not be incar- 
cerated in the workhouse. An asylum for inebriates 
should be created for such cases as are beyond 
redemption, where they would be treated by skilled 
physicians. The occasional drunkard should be 
compelled to reform, and this I find can be accom- 
plished by the pledge-system.” 


That Judge Pollard is succeeding admirably 
is borne out by his court records, it being 
shown that not over five men in a hundred 
who have taken the pledge go back to their 
evil ways. The pledge-takers know that Judge 
Pollard is serious and, rather than dare his 
wrath and spend a few months’ retirement on 
the rock-pile, they lead a life of which no 
one could possibly complain. 

Judge Pollard has been asked by what 
right he can make a man forsake liquor or 
properly support his family, on penalty of 
being re-arrested and sent to the rock-pile. 

“The law gives me a right to release a defen- 
dant and stay his fine on good behavior, and 
I base my right to give pledges on the ground 
that it is for the court to decide in what good 
behavior consists,” says the judge. “If a 
man is brought into my court on account of 
drink and he continues to drink upon his 
release, it is certain that he is not on his good 
behavior and so I give him the pledge, with 
the choice of keeping it or going to the work- 
house, and experience has taught me that the 
pledge-takers remain on good behavior.” 

Judge Pollard is most original in his 
methods of dealing out justice in his court. 
A short time ago the case of a man charged 
with driving a galled mule was brought before 
him. The defense had expert witnesses in 
two veterinary surgeons. The veterinarians 
testified that the open sore on the mule’s back 
was not painful to the beast despite its ugly 
appearance. The prosecuting attorney saw 
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just as emphatic on the other hand that the 
wound was painful. After listening for some 
time to the arguments pro and con, Judge 
Pollard announced that he would investigate 
the matter for himself. Accordingly he took 
his walking-stick and went from the court- 
room to the street, where the galled mule was 
tied to a hitching-post, and gently touched 
the cane to the wound. The mule, frantic 
with pain, attempted to kick the dashboard 
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Again the judge touched the wound 


to pieces. 
He 


and the beast snapped at him savagely. 
then returned to the court-room. 

Taking his seat on the bench, Judge Pollard 
announced that with all respect to the expert 
testimony introduced he would have to fine 
the owner of the mule fifty dollars. 

“T asked the mule whether the injury pained 
him,” said the judge, “and the beast replied 
that it did.” 


A SCHOOL BUILDING UP A COMMUNITY 


THE REJUVENATION OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL AT SANTA 


BARBARA AND ITS INFLUENCE IN THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


BY 


MILO A. 


VISIT to the Lincoln school. in Santa 
A Barbara, Cal., three years ago revealed 
conditions as nearly what they ought 
not to be as it is possible to find in any public 
school in this country —rough, weed-grown 
grounds, dilapidated buildings, dirty and 
disfigured furniture (much of it refuse, 
banished from the other buildings of the city), 
a very high record of tardiness and a very low 
average of attendance; disorder, rowdyism, 
and viciousness, and an almost entire lack of 
anything that might be called a wholesome 
and proper school spirit. 

The reputation of the school was bad; its 
traditions were wholly wrong; it was looked 
upon by the board with disfavor and treated 
as a necessary evil. Two things, however, 
the school did possess: plenty of children and 
a few good teachers. 

Unfortunate experiments in trying to “fix 
things up”’ at the Lincoln school made the get- 
ting of money from the board for improvement 
pretty nearly an impossibility. They did, 
however, as a sort of a joke, give the super- 
intendent an old tumble-down building occu- 
pying a part of the weed patch that served for 
a play-ground, on condition that he should 
get it moved away without expense to the 
district. The discovery of some good building 
material in its walls resulted, after some vigor- 
ous efforts on the superintendent’s part, in 
the sale of the old wreck for seventy-five 
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dollars, and upon the expenditure of this 
sum depended the physical transformation 
and rejuvenation of the school. 

Previous efforts at flower-growing and tree- 
planting had resulted every time in the theft 
or destruction of every plant put out. This 
time, however, a canvass of the entire ward 
was made and the cooperation of the parents 
secured in the effort to collect proper plants 
and trees. The enthusiasm of the pupils was 
worked up to the point of clearing the yard 
and getting it ready for lawns and shrubbery. 
A professional gardener living nearby volun- 
teered to supervise the planting, and a com- 
mittee of parents petitioned the superintendent 
to make it the “palm school,” and set out only 
palm trees. So great was the interest aroused 
that nearly thirty varieties of palms were given 
and some forty others bought by subscription 
—and all this among laboring people. A 
fine, large lawn was put in, with climbing vines 
and roses, and all kinds of flowers. Then 
the school board took hold of the movement, 
the playground was graded and the building 
repaired and repainted. To-day it is one 
of the most beautiful and well-kept places in 
the city. 

All this helped some in decreasing tardiness 
and lessening absence, but it was soon seen 
to be only the beginning of things needed. 
Ground was secured and a fine garden planted. 
Vacant lots nearby were rented, fixed up, and 
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planted with potatoes, squash and pumpkins, 
and the proceeds realized from the sale of these 
crops were used to equip a workshop in the 
basement. The old-style, worn-out desks 
were banished from two of the large school- 
rooms and replaced by chairs and tables at 
less cost to the board than new desks would 
have been. One of these rooms was turned into 
a workroom for the girls, corresponding to the 
shop for the boys — the other room was made 
a workroom for both the smaller boys and 
girls. Much of the old formal order of the 
school-room disappeared; the children help 
each other, they work together at hand work 
and they study and recite together. 

From the first grade to the eighth, this idea 
of working together is carried out and yet 
there is no weakening of control on the teacher’s 
part nor lessening of real “good order” on 
the part of the pupils. One group of children 
will be found gathered about a “rug-frame,”’ 
transforming with busy fingers a piece of old 
burlap and some discarded clothing into a 
serviceable rug; another group is tying a quilt; 
another building a bookcase; and still another 
constructing a punt for surf-boating. And 
during much of this time, while their hands are 
busy, they are talking over or reciting their 
lessons, most of which are based upon the 
things they are working with. At work with 
cotton goods, they have a real, living interest 
in cotton and they get its geography and 
history and nature-study because they have 
a real reason for wanting to know it. Arith- 
metic and language grow out of the work in 
the same way, and with a like living interest. 
The courses of training that this school is 
giving are as varied as the home needs of the 
locality and the different mental tendencies 
and physical requirements of the children. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN MENDING 


For example, there is a course in mending 
— mending anything that belongs in or about 
the home, whether of paper, or cloth, or wood, 
or leather, or iron, or tin, or crockery. Every- 
thing about the school is thus repaired, and 
many things are brought from home. 

And this is the way of it: a broken thing 
is placed before two or more children and they 
are asked to work out a good plan for mending 
it. When they have done this, they report to 
the teacher and after some discussion a plan 
is adopted and carried through — to success, 
whether on the first trial or on the third. And 
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I am quite persuaded that the educational 
value of a problem like that is equal to any 
that may be found in books. The ingenuity 
that some of them display in this mending is 
quite remarkable, and the training that they 
get makes not only for power but for culture 
as well, and for utility. These children have 
mended and reconstructed more than a hun- 
dred chairs and desks and other articles of 
school furniture, they have rebound more than 
two hundred school books, and they have 
constructed many cupboards and bookcases 
and shelves and other things of use for the 
various rooms. Before anyone can start 
upon the construction of any new thing he 
must draw a working diagram of the thing, 
and figure out just how much stuff it will take 
and what it will cost. There are courses in 
sewing, and quilting, and rug-making, and 
basketry, and housekeeping, simple house- 
keeping; and a course in selecting and buying 
the simple things needed for the home. They 
have “shoe-judging contests,’ and _ cloth- 
judging contests, and fruit-judging, and vege- 
table-judging — as their gardens and “ patches” 
come to maturity. 


UTILIZING WASTE PRODUCTS 


One of the most acceptable features of this 
work is its economy. Of course almost any- 
thing can be done in an educational way where 
plenty of money is forthcoming. But in this 
school all of the various kinds of work are 
based upon the principle that there must be 
little or no expenditure. For the shop-work, 
refuse lumber from the mill and discarded 
dry-goods boxes have served for almost the 
entire supply. For the girl’s department, 
burlap bags, and sacks, and old clothing, and 
remnants from home have been used. One 
example will illustrate the method followed: 
Raffia was needed for the work in basketry, etc., 
but rafha costs a good deal of money for so 
many children, so they were told by the super- 
intendent that they must discover some plant 
that would furnish them the raw material 
for all this work. For weeks they searched 
the hills and the swamps and the fields, making 
experiment after experiment, until at length they 
found a flexible stem that would do for the 
framework and a fibre that has proven almost 
equal to the purchased rafha. These materials 
they gather, and cure, and color for themselves, 
and weaveinto waste-paper baskets, hand-bags, 
and all sorts of decorative articles. 
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On investigation by several of the teachers, 
it was found that nearly half of all the girls 
in that school of about three hundred were 
the only housekeepers their homes had, many 
of them, too, under ten years of age. This 
investigation also revealed home conditions 
that were pitiful in many cases and unsatis- 
factory in most instances. To remedy this, 
one of the rooms of the school building is par- 
titioned off by screens into a kitchen, a living- 
room, and a bedroom, and there these girls, 
big and little, are taught how to keep house, 
to cook and to buy the simplest and cheapest 
foods; how to “tidy up” a room and make a 
bed; how to sweep and clean; and how to 
decorate in a plain and tasteful way. 

At the close of the term, the children of this 
Lincoln School of Home Industry had a ‘“‘day 
at home” which lasted for three days, and 
“a fair,” at which the products of their hands 
were offered for sale. Hundreds of people 
from all classes visited the children at their 
work and the net receipts for the fair exceeded 
a hundred dollars. From all parts of the city 
are coming requests that something like the 
same plan be followed in the other schools of 
Santa Barbara. 

And the results have certainly been little 
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short of wonderful. The whole spirit of the 
school has been transformed and the entire 
neighborhood uplifted. And this, too, it 
must be remembered, under as hard condi- 
tions, perhaps, as any city in this country is 
required to meet. 

None of the teachers had any special training 
for this kind of work. The plan had to be 
wrought by experiment. The attendance 
average has leaped from 86 per cent. to almost 
97 per cent., tardiness is at a minimum, the 
spirit of the school is right, and the general 
deportment as good as in any school I have 
ever visited. Formerly more than 70 per cent. 
of all the pupils dropped out before getting 
through the seventh grade. Now 85 per cent. 
stay in until the eighth grade is reached. I 
was particularly interested in going over the 
results of the regular December examinations 
given by the county board of education to 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of all 
the schools of the county, and to my intense 
surprise I found the papers written by the 
pupils of that school as high as any in the 
county, in spite of all the time given to the 
industrial work, and bette: by far than this 
school had ever before produced. This is a 
convincing evidence of efficiency. 


TRE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
A STORY OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


HE following is the story of a man who 
| worked in a certain trade a number of 
yearsago. Probably similar men existed 
in other industries at that same period, or since. 
Doubtless there are some elsewhere at this 
very moment. Such men will surely appear 
again, for it is a recurring type. It is good to 
recognize this type and to know what to do 
when it occurs. 
The keynote of Fleetwood’s career was ideas. 
It seemed, after his advent, that nobody in 
that trade had ever hit on a basic idea before. 
But he had dozens of them, hundreds of them. 
He had an idea every morning. ‘They were 
novel, ingenious, revolutionary, and yet so 
simple and plausible that one wondered why, 
as a matter of common sense, they had never 
been applied before. In this particular trade, 


people had, up to that time, set considerable 
store on sound credit, known beginnings, and 
a stable policy. The leading house, for in- 
stance, was John Squire’s Sons, an inherited 
business of world-wide scope, controlled by 
the third generation of the Squire family. 
Then came the younger house of Newman & 
Olds, not yet out of the shirt-sleeve gen- 
eration — more aggressive, but as sound as 
Squire’s. There were a dozen lesser firms, 
each with its special field, so that there was 
little room for new enterprise on a large scale 
—so it seemed. John Augustus Fleetwood 
changed all that. He shot suddenly out of 
nothing one day, like a meteor, and advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Before he had been 
in the trade a year, he dazzled it by the large- 
ness of his ideas and the originality of his 
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operations. Young men wondered how an in- 
dustry conducted on the old lines had been kept 
alive. Elders forgot the qualifications of a 
sound credit and said that genius made its 
own laws, and cited it as one of Fleetwood’s 
strong points that he had started with twenty 
dollars and a scheme. 

The career of a prosperous commercial 
house is frequently based on very slight modi- 
fications of a single product — packing, hand- 
ling, selling. Newman & Olds, for example, 
took a commodity handled in bulk by John 
Squire’s Sons, packed it in one-pound tin-foil 
packets, and built up on this a national busi- 
ness. But Fleetwood disdained to modify. 
Revolution was his programme. He assumed 
that everything done thus far had been wrong 
or had become antiquated —as was often the 
case. Taking the commodity at the point 
where it entered the country as raw material, 
he planned radical new methods of manufac- 
ture, packing, and distribution. ‘Tin-foil packets 
were abolished as out of date. Middlemen 
were eliminated with their profits. Fleetwood 
dealt with the consumer direct, and at the 
same time strengthened relations with the 
retail trade. 

He began as a broker, with a small line of 
goods packed in a striking way. This made 
progress with consumers. His weekly letters 
to the retailers, beginning soon after, made 
him known in three months. Men like John 
Squire, 3d, had them sent into the home-office 
by drummers, not because Fleetwood was 
important as a competitor, but because they 
wanted to read what he said. When the 
trade journals learned this, they published 
them as news. They also interviewed Fleet- 
wood, and the latter laid down theories of the 
industry so broad and striking that it seemed 
like country mapped for the first time. Old 
Man Squire had often spoken for the trade, 
and the elder Newman, too. But not like this! 
Their most comprehensive theories never took 
them beyond prospects for fall business. Then 
Fleetwood allied himself with a manufacturing 
house that had run to seed, and formed J. A. 
Fleetwood & Co., with big plans for recon- 
struction. Later there was a merger with 
Wall Street interests, and the incorporation 
of The Fleetwood Company, with still bigger 
plans. After that, subsidiary corporations 
were formed one by one, each with its ap- 
pointed work —to deal in raw materials, 
or to control patent rights, or to sell in certain 
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territory. Then, finally, came the holding 
company, The Fleetwood Allied Interests and 
Securities Company. During this activity, 
Fleetwood was prominent in the trade press 
as spokesman for his plans and policies. He 
outlined new technical processes that were 
to make goods better and cheaper than ever 
before. Able men joined his staff almost 
weekly. It was understood that Fleetwood 
now gave all his own time to finance and organ- 
ization. The trade press spoke solemnly of 
the new scientific era that he had inaugurated. 
He began to be slightly known even in the 
daily papers. This holding company was now 
dubbed “the Trust,” and many who had 
watched its growth with admiration began 
to fear it. It would be only a matter of years, 
perhaps months, they said, before it absorbed 
some of the older houses. ‘They looked for- 
ward to the day when everyone in the trade 
would be Trust employees. The “Trust” 
looked large, modern, and formidable. 

But that was only on paper. Out in the 
trade, strangely enough, it made little headway. 
Theoretically, it was impossible to compete 
with it. Fleetwood’s interviews in the trade 
press demonstrated that. But actually, when 
it came to quoting prices and delivering goods, 
matters seemed to stand pretty much as they 
had always stood. The best orders went to 
John Squire’s Sons, or to Newman & Olds, 
and there were always enough left for the 
smaller firms. 

The man who first fathomed the Trust’s 
real weakness was the smallest and most 
insignificant figure in the trade. Nobody 
could have been more insignificant than Simon 
Oppenheimer. Everybody knew where he 
had started — as errand boy at Squire’s. He 
was a stumpy little Hebrew with coal-black 
hair, round face covered with fiery-red bristles, 
and hands that could not be trained to keep 
quiet when he talked. He was neither a 
mystery nor a heaven-born genius. John 
Squire, 3d, once said, dryly, that Simon had 
never stumbled on anything like an original 
idea in all his life, and that his whole success 
had been built on a single second-hand idea 
that nobody else wanted. In his three-dollar 
job at Squire’s he picked up something of 
business methods. Then he became a city 
salesman for Newman & Olds, and from 
this evolved into a petty jobber, dealing with 
retailers of small turnover and doubtful credit. 
Then he found his idea and made it the basis 
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of a line ‘of his own. It was a very tiny, worn- 
out idea, involving some slight variations in 
packing. Perhaps a dozen houses had taken 
it up for investigation from time to time, and 
then dropped it again. 

Far from being spectacular, Simon Oppen- 
heimer’s start was even a bit squalid. He and 
his wife and his brother-in-law worked nights 
packing the first goods, which probably smelled 
of garlic. There was no sudden rise to bigger 
things. For several years this line made no 
impression on the trade. As fast as Simon 
turned out merchandise it seemed to disap- 
pear underground. in the obscure channels 
of petty retailing. There came a time, how- 
ever, when Squire’s salesmen and _ those 
of Newman & Olds found that Oppenheimer’s 
line was growing. It was not big enough to 
crush, but it was very solid. His prices were 
a shade lower than any other firm’s. The 
quality was a trifle superior to anything thus 
far packed at the price. It was a line that any 
merchant could get along without. It was a 
line that any merchant might as well have as 
another. It carried a little extra profit for the 
merchant. And it was defended vigorously, 
promoted artfully, and pushed into competi- 
tor’s weak corners with all the earnestness of 
a desperate little Hebrew who had nothing 
else in the world to occupy his time or his 
thoughts. So it made headway against houses 
that had a hundred other lines, and five hun- 
dred the turnover; and the bigger they were, 
the less able were they to divert the modicum 
of energy that, applied in the right place and 
all at once, might have put Simon Oppen- 
heimer out of business. 

It was he who first began to make an im- 
pression on the Trust. He had the supreme 
hardihood to proceed upon the assumption 
that the Trust was never going to materialize. 

The Trust was creating new demand, 
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beyond doubt. But it was also big and un- 
wieldy, and had to explain that its organiza- 
tion was rapidly being perfected, and to ask 
people to be patient. Oppenheimer was little. 
With his hat, his samples, and a kiss from his 
wife, he was organized. Instead of asking 
you to be patient, he quoted a spot price for 
spot delivery. Where his line went it stayed, 
and before the Trust collapsed his business 
had grown amazingly. 

The failure of the Trust is still remembered, 
of course —the greatest scandal ever known 
in that trade. Yet Fleetwood’s ideas were 
not all unsound. Many of them came near 
succeeding despite handicaps, and will un- 
questionably be taken up again and success- 
fully applied by other men. But Fleetwood 
lacked specific gravity. The Trust disap- 
peared in a rosy cloud of greater preparations 
for a vast future, and the details of how new 
companies were floated to bolster up previous 
ones is still an unsavory memory. ‘There 
were several bidders for the assets and good 
will, John Squire leading, pressed by the 
Newman & Olds syndicate. But an unknown 
bidder carried the property over their offers 
and bought it in for an unknown principal. 
The latter’s identity was not revealed for some 
days. Then he proved to be Simon Oppen- 
heimer. 

The Fleetwoods of business policy try, 
like Napoleon, to make their army on the 
march. But they rarely accomplish it. They 
are Napoleon in Russia. 

The Simon Oppenheimers follow that other 
Napoleonic tactic of striking with all the energy 
of a small force on the weakest point of a 
greatly superior adversary. And it seldom 
fails. They are Napoleons in Italy. 

A little business on a sound basis is better, 
particularly if hard times occur, than the 
largest consolidation without that basis. 


A PLAN FOR GRADING UNION LABOR 


BY 


FRANK JERMIN AND FENTON H. DUFF 


NE of the most effective arguments 
against a uniform scale of wages is 

that it gives workmen of moderate proficiency 
the same rewards that accrue to the best 
workmen. Some manufacturers, otherwise 


favorable to the unions, insist on the open 
shop for this one reason. 

In cities where unions are strong, an em- 
ployer who needs additional help is expected 
to apply to the local union for it. If any 
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union men are available in times of scarcity 
of labor, they are likely to be inferior work- 
men and the employer suffers. It is true 
that some employers classify their men, but 
this plan is looked upon with suspicion by the 
unions. It would be much better, from 
the standpoint of organized labor, to have 
the grading done within the unions. The 
adoption of this remedy is as certain as the 
continuance of the unions. The only ques- 
tion is whether the unions will grasp the 
immense advantage of taking the initiative 
or will wait until disintegration forces them 
to classify their members. 

The adoption of some system of grading 
will become a necessity. The members of 
each particular union will be divided into at 
least three classes— the tests of efficiency 
being length of time engaged in the trade, 
skill in the performance of work, and rapidity 
of execution. This last is a sore point with 
many union men, but it cannot be omitted 
from the list of qualities that make a first- 
class workman. Whether the grading could 
be better done by a committee from each local 
union or by persons whose duty it should be 
to travel from place to place and devote their 
entire time to the work, could be determined 
by a trial of each method. Possibly the best 
way would be some combination of the two 
plans. 

Employers who desired men belonging only 
to what might be called ‘‘Class A,” and who 
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were willing to pay the highest wages to obtain 
such men, would then feel that they were 


getting what they paid for. Those content 
to get along with less efficient employees 
would not be compelled to pay the highest 
scale of wages. That an organization was 
made up of, say, three classes would not mean 
that all those in “B” and “C” would be 
likely to remain inferior workmen, since the 
apprentice would pass through “C” and “B” 
before reaching “A.” Too much emphasis 
should not be put upon length of service in 
these classes: the test should bear heavily on 
ability. A spirit of emulation would thus 
be fostered that would be of great benefit to 
the unions and to the public generally, The 
possibilities of the development of such a 
system are almost endless, and the credit of 
inaugurating and expanding it would give 
organized labor a prestige that would be worth 
many years of struggle on the present dead- 
level of forcing upon employers any union 
men that have passed their apprenticeship. 

Many Government employees are classified, 
and the classification extends to skilled labor 
as well as to intellectual occupations. When 
the head of a department wants a man for a 
particular service, he knows in which class to 
look for him. So might the head of a great 
factory proceed under like circumstances. 
At present he must depend upon his individual 
judgment, and has nothing but chance to 
guide him. 


AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS 


A WOMAN FINDING JOBS 


By MARY L. 


T WAS a clear, cold, crisp night last winter. 
I had just succeeded in elbowing my way 
through the vast throng around the opera 
house and was in one of those street cars that 
go clanging up and down Broadway, New York, 
at a snail’s pace, looking out upon the men and 
women wrapped in sable and in ermine going 
into the restaurants for a midnight supper. A 
little farther down the street I was rudely 
awakened by the sight of a long row of men 
who were standing in line waiting for their turn 
to get a cup of coffee or a roll of bread. 


FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


H. BROOKS 


Some of them were old, drunken, and worth- 
less looking; some were young and strong, 


- with all the possibilities of a useful life before 


them. How had they come to join the vast 
army of the unemployed and the unfed ? 

So haunted was I by the picture that | 
concluded to find out what was being done 
in the way of practical relief. Among the 
many places I visited was the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and there I found a “Bureau 
for the Handicapped.” It seemed to be what 
I was searching for. 
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Ranged on the benches were all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, all unmistak- 
ably poor and all so lacking in some requisite 
that they were termed “handicapped.” There 
I met the tall, fair, self-reliant young woman 
who has the great responsibility of providing 
these applicants with work. They all must 
start life anew, and I wondered what her 
training could have been to make it possible 
for her to meet the many problems presented 
to her each day, and to think of the possible 
things that these men and women might learn 
to do, and then to be able to persuade em- 
ployers that they could do it. 

In answer to my inquiries, she said that she 
could not take time to tell me anything about 
the department until luncheon. So I took 
a seat in the corner and saw how she dealt 
with the applicants themselves. 

The first was a delicate man about thirty 
years of age; he had lost one foot by tubercu- 
losis of the bone, and the other was affected. 
He had been very successful before this calam- 
ity came upon him, but had been ill so long 
that he had spent his last cent. To add to 
his misery, his wife was a morphine eater. 
The young lady wrote all the facts down and 
assured him that something would be found 
for him to do. 

The next applicant was a grande dame 
who had lost every penny of an ample fortune 
through mismanagement; and now, at the age 
of sixty, she must learn to fight the battle of life. 
It was suggested that, as she knew nothing 
particularly well, it might be possible to get 
her a position as a governess or mother’s 
helper to relieve her immediate needs, and 
later they would try to think of something 
better. She was a woman of such good sense 
that she was willing to do anything to main- 
tain her independence. 

Then came a young woman with a fine 
musical education who had neuritis; she 
could no longer use her hands and was too 
nervous to teach. A heart-rending story she 
told, one which covered the gamut of life’s 
success and sorrow, from the joyous heights 
of a féted court-player to the depths of poverty. 

The sad procession continued all morning 
— preachers, actors, workmen of every kind, 
“bums,”’ and ne’er-do-wells — all handicap- 
ped by some misfortune, sometimes of their 
own making, more often not — all depending 
upon this young woman to extricate them 
from their difficulties. They had come to 
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her as a last resort, for this bureau deals only 
with the unfortunate that other agencies 
cannot help. 

After they had all been interviewed, she 
gave her notes, which she had been constantly 
making, to her assistants, whose duty it is to 
put them into statistical form for future ref- 
erence and for the committee which has super- 
vision of this work. She then dictated a few 
letters and was ready to go to luncheon with 
me. 

Her afternoons are spent in visiting em- 
ployers of various kinds to get them interested 
in the “handicapped.”” She somehow con- 
vinces an employer that the particular person 
of whom she is speaking can do that particular 
kind of work. 

About five o’clock, after many visits to men 
of large interests, she said that we must hurry 
to the East Side, as she had an engagement 
with the president and secretary of a labor 
union. She had been trying to have them 
reinstate a “‘scab,”’ an Italian workman, who 
was in a desperate condition and said that 
he could not understand why he had been 
turned out of the union. He had joined the 
first month he was in America. He was then 
well-to-do, with $500 in the bank, but he was 
persuaded by another Italian to join a colony 
in Tennessee and lost his money. He drifted 
back to New York during a strike. Being 
without money, with a sick wife and baby, 
he had deserted the union and worked as a 
“scab”; but when the union won he was 
thrown out of a job. For weeks he had tried 
to get work, but could not. Now his last 
cent was gone, and he had come to Miss 
Belyea’s Bureau for the Handicapped. 

When we arrived at the place where she 
had been asked to call, we found that it was 
a basement saloon. Miss Belyea started to 
enter. I insisted that I could not go with 
her, but she laughed and said that it was all 
right, that the men were her friends. The 
room was full of workingmen of many nation- 
alities. The atmosphere was redolent of the 
fumes of cheap tobacco, the glasses were 
clinking, and the orchestra was playing wildly. 
Before I was able to realize it, we were in a 
corner behind the bar, in conference with 
the officers of the union. ‘The men in the 
saloon, with but few exceptions, went on 
singing, drinking, and playing, taking no 
notice of us. 

These leaders had all the data about the 
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Italian. They said they had sent man after 
man who could speak his language to try to 
persuade him to be loyal to his union; but 
that he would not listen. The officers called 
one witness after another in proof of this, and 
asked these men to tell us how many hours 
a day they had worked before the strike and 
how they had lived on a pittance during the 
strike while this Italian was earning $18 a 
week. And now that they had won, this 
Italian wanted all the benefits of their victory. 

The argument continued for an hour and 
a half, until the arrival of the walking delegate, 
who had charge of this particular case. The 
president of the union was a German, 
the secretary was an Italian, and the walking 
delegate was an Irishman. He came in with 
a flourish, lifted his hands, and said: “Stop 
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the music — in respect to the ladies!”” Every- 
thing quieted down instantly. Then, in a 
voice unnecessarily loud, he proceeded to 
defend the union’s action, and he was a born 
orator. The officers finally agreed to rein- 
state the “scab” if he could pass the exami- 
nations and if the union would consent, but 
they said that they could never forget that - 
he had been a traitor. 

As we were leaving, the walking delegate 
offered us a drink of hot milk. This we 
declined, but it showed his kindly spirit. 

Thus ended my day—it was really 
far into the night — with the head of the 
Bureau for the Handicapped. But, for her, 
the morrow would bring another row of help- 
less applicants, and another round of visits 
in their behalf. 


ABOUT SOME GOOD READING 


HE story of a journalist’s trip down 
' the west coast of South America from 
Panama to the Straits of Magellan is 
told in “Between the Andes and the Ocean.” 
The author, Mr. William E. Curtis, is a special 
writer for the Chicago Record-Herald and 
has written so interestingly that several series 
of his articles have been subsequently pub- 
lished in book form. True to his newspaper 
training, Mr. Curtis kept eye and ear alert 
for “‘a story”; he has, therefore, incorporated 
interesting accounts of events and persons 
along with the usual descriptions and solid 
economic facts. Page for page, the book is 
neither better nor worse than the average 
book about South America, but it has the merit 
. of‘containing about four times as much material. 
(Duffield & Co. $2.50.) 


HE story of a most interesting people is 
told in ‘Poland; the Knight Among 
Nations,” by Mr. Louis E. Van Norman. The 
book does not attempt to give an exhaustive 
history; a large portion is devoted to a picture 
of the people of whom Americans in general 
have an erroneous conception. The author’s 


travels and residence in Poland, and his close 
association with cultivated Poles in this coun- 
try and abroad, give him a standing of au- 
thority on the particular subject he treats. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net.) 





i “The King Over the Water,”’ Miss Agnes 

Shield and Mr. Andrew Lang have gone 
courageously to work to rehabilitate in the 
popular mind the character of “The Old 
Pretender.” Save for a few words in the pre- 
face, they do not attempt categorically to dis- 
prove the allegations of Thackeray concerning 
their subject, his sins of omission and of com- 
mission, but they very carefully and studiously 
erect a stable edifice of dignified and sober char- 
acter for James III., compiled from personal 
letters, contemporary expressions of opinion, 
and examinations into the acknowledged traits 
of his forbears. The result is presented in 
an interesting and scholarly fashion and with 
a quiet convincingness that should be sufficient 
to convert any reader save the most rabid of 
modern Whigs. (Longmans, Green & Co. 


$4.20.) 


ORD ACTON’S Essays, though they 
are but the chips from the workshop, 
give ground for his reputation for omniscience. 
The little paper on the “Causes of the Franco- 
Prussian War” alone contains enough secret 
history to have made the fortune of a diplo- 
matic spy, and it shows, what memoirs and 
secret histories so uniformly lack, the historian’s 
sense of values and the statesman’s grasp of 
a situation. (The Macmillan Company. New 
York. $2.50 net.) 














t is well to have beside these fragments 
a substantial part of Lord Acton’s chief 
contribution to history. The “Cambridge His- 
ory,” which he planned, is comparable to the 
Assouan Dam or the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
It is a stupendous undertaking which called 
for a constructive genius to design it and the 
highest skill of many trained specialists working 
in perfect harmony to complete it. In short, 
it is the most notable achievement of literary 
cooperation now being made. Every volume 
is a library. Vols. IV. and V., now published, 
form a library upon the history of Europe 
for the century and a half from the beginning 
of the Thirty Years War to the end of the era 
of Louis XIV. greater in extent and in the 
number of historians engaged than any but 
special foundations could until now afford, 
yet harmonized and unified by a consistent 
editorial plan. (The Macmillan Company. 
New York. $4.00 net per vol.) 


HE example set by the “Cambridge 
Modern History” has already been 
followed in the field of literature. The first 
volume is issued of a ‘‘Cambridge History of 
English Literature” which, under the joint 
editorship of A. W. Ward.and A. R. Waller, and 
with the active aid of a considerable group 
of scholars, proposes to survey the whole 
field of English literature. The first volume 
begins in that shadowy time when the Venerable 
Bede, King Alfred, and Geoffrey of Monmouth 
wrote, and comes down to the age of Chaucer. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. $2.50 net.) 


S THE life of a man of energy, the book 
by Francis Arthur Jones about Mr. 
Edison has its place. It is full of incident 
and recalls those old favorites with boys, 
“From Log Cabin to White House,” and its 
clan. It is chiefly as a record of effort and 
achievement that the book is valuable, for 
it is too much to expect that a biographer 
who writes in the presence, as it were, of his 
hero should assume the critic. (Thos. Y. 
Crowell &Co. NewYork. $2.00 net.) 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the whole human 
race is what the reader gets from “The 
World’s Peoples.” Dr. A. H. Keane, the 


author, has combined extensive travel and 
scientific attainments with industrious literary 
habits in the production of a number of useful 
Fortunately, the scope of this volume 


books. 
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admitted only proved facts; we are, therefore, 
spared heated discussions and scientific dis- 
quisitions that are both exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing. The lavish use of photographs — one 
on nearly every page —adds much to the 


book’s usefulness. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York. $2.00 net.) 


HE feeling between England and Ger- 
many, which has at times threatened 
to blaze up into full-blown anger and end in 
war, still exists. Publicists in both countries 
continue to expound the reasons for antagonism. 
From an English point of view, the whole 
matter is put very vigorously and not uncon- 
vincingly by Mr. J. Ellis Barker in his ‘“‘ Modern 
Germany, Her Political and Economic Prob- 
lems,”’ a revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of an earlier work. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
New York. $3.00 net.) 


CCORDING to President Roosevelt, 
the late Jeremiah Curtin’s “The Mon- 
gols: A History” contains “a remarkable 
array of facts not elsewhere accessible.” It 
is less a book for the general reader than for 
the special student of history, for the author 
assumes a great deal of minute knowledge 
on the part of him who would obtain full 
value from the information it contains. It 
is certain, however, that even though the 
layman may not be able to get a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the whole subject from this ex- 
haustive study, he cannot fail to perceive 
more clearly than ever before the immense 
significance of the Mongolian peoples in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00 net.) 


OT in vain has the author of “ Confessio 
Medici” read his Sir Thomas Browne 
and the biographies of Ambroise Paré. The 
book is the confession of faith of a man who 
has worked hard and earnestly at his profession 
and has yet found time to cultivate a most 
companionable habit of thought and style of 
writing. Divided into what is apparently 
a series of talks addressed to young medi- 
cal students, it makes no less delightful 
and helpful reading for everyone than 
for young men about to enter the hazardous 
career of a practising physician or sur- 
geon. (The Macmillan Company. New York. 
$1.25 net.) 
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N THE volume “Railway Enterprise in 
China,” by P. H. Kent, is a real expla- 
nation of the greatness of that interesting 
character, Li Hung Chang. He and the 
Pe-Chih-Li viceroy, Chang Chih Tung, were 
the Huntington and Hill of China. They 
realized, as other Chinamen did not, that the 
.economics of a country depends on its rail- 
roads. The story of the versatility and perse- 
verance of early foreign attempts at railroad 
building is not less interesting. And both 
stories show vital, parts which the railroads 
have played in politics, intrigue, and war. 
Mr. Kent’s book, although limited in sub- 
ject, is more valuable for an understanding 
of the Chinese situation than almost any that 
go under more pretentious title. (Imported by 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net.) 


HE cost of bigotry was never more plainly 
exposed than in Henry C. Lea’s “The 
Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies,” 
which ir a record of blind folly and waste such 
as history can hardly duplicate in its whole 
length. Those of us who recall our youthful 
impatience at reading of the intolerance and 
cruelty of the Inquisition, which then seemed 
to be beyond punishment, may take a philo- 
sophic satisfaction in seeing how complete 
a poetic justice time has worked out. Sicily, 
Naples, Sardinia, Milan, the Canaries, Mexico, 
Peru, New Granada were the Spanish depend- 
encies in which the Inquisition operated. Not 
one now remains to the Spanish crown, and all 
were brought to the brink of economic ruin 
before they left Spanish hands. (The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. $2.50 net.) 


HERE is so much darkness and subter- 
ranean mystery about Russian affairs, 

as viewed by the Western world, that any new 
light cast into those political shadows should 
be welcomed. The ‘Memoirs of a Russian 
Governor,” by Prince Serge Dmitrigevich Urus- 
sov, translated from the Russian and edited 
by Herman Rosenthal, is very largely a lifting 
of the veil -from Russian officialdom and 
bureaucracy by a man on the inside. Prince 
Urussov, the author, has held many offices in 
Russia, including the governorship of Bessa- 
rabia shortly after the massacre of Kishinev. 
He was also an important member of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic party in the first Duma. 
The memoirs form a highly illuminating nar- 
rative. (Harper & Bros. New York. $1.50 net. 


ABOUT SOME GOOD READING ah ‘ 





HE “Daily Notes of a Trip Around the 
World” which the editor of the Atchison 
Globe, has published have a homely charm. 
The author took the Atchison, Kansas, meas- 
uring rod in hand and went uncompromis- 
ingly to work to apply it to the ends of the 
earth. The tesult is amusing at times, at 
times illuminating, and at times — frankly — 
exasperating. The notes: have all the -sim- 
plicity and colloquial literary form which 
characterize the news jottings of a Western 
paper, and the unconscious humor of applying 
the Kansas standard of morals, manners and 
customs to China; Burma, India, and Ceylon 
is always naive if not always funny. (Crane 
& Co. 2vols. Topeka, Kan. $2.00.) 


FAIR, unbiased account of Christian 

Science has been hard to find, and is 
very welcome—that is to the average reader. 
Whether Christian Scientists will welcome it 
depends on how open-minded they are. If 
partisanship or praise is necessary to them, 
they will not like it; for Mr. Powell has tried, 
in “Christian Science, ’’as he says, “‘to write a 
book in which the average man who is outside 
of Christian Science can find the things he 
wants to know about its theory and practice.” 
To most readers, who are neither jor nor against 
Christian Science, the book will be of real value. 
It gives information. candidly, and with sufh- 
cient fulness for most purposes; it discusses 
the aims, the philosophy, the methods, andthe 
achievements of Mrs. Eddy and her followers, 
and discusses them with courtesy and fairness. 
This constitutes a real service and makes the 
book distinctly worth while. (G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. $1.25 net.) 


N THE hurly-burly of the usual municipal 
campaign in this country, slander, graft- 
charges, and personalities are so common that 
the public has little knowledge of the success 
or failure of the various measures. “Essays in 
Municipal Administration,’ by Professor John 
M. Fairlie, of the University of Michigan, givesa 
calm, unbiased survey of our progress in muni- 
cipal government. It is not a fascinating book, 
but is filled with important facts—a_ book which 
will interest all city dwellers, and which ought 
to be read by city officers. One of the most 
valuable series in the book is the collection of 
essays on foreign city activities written from 
observations madein 1906. (The Macmillan 
Company. New York. $2.50 net.) 
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If my Razor wasn’t good enough for 
me to use I wouldn’t ask you to try it! 


' You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the many 
arguments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 


} You will admit that unless the GILLETTE possessed many points of supe- 
riority it never would have been accepted by two million men in the past three 
years as the best, most simple and satisfactory shaving 

device in this world. 







































In the first place my razor requirs No Strope 
ping, No Honing. It is always ready. 
That’s why it’s the most practical. You can shave 
¥ in three to five minutes. 


The thin, flexible, double-edged blades remove a harsh or 
soft beard with perfect comfort. No pulling, cutting or irrita- 
tion of the skin. They are so inexpensive that when dull you 
throw them away as you would an old pen. No other razor so 
durable. The triple silver plated holder lasts a lifetime. None 
so convenient; the compact little case can be with you always— 
if travelling, either in your pocket or grip. 
I know men who have shaved in the dark with the ‘‘Gillette.” « 

Many use it on the train, others while on hunting trips, fishing 

expeditions, etc. 

That’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect 

shave under all conditions—wherever you are. 
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And I will guarantee you will agree with me right now—that 
my razor just fits your case. A trial will prove it to you 
Action must accompany right thinking or you have no power 
of execution. 


Put this correct lineof thought into action. Get a ‘‘Gillette”’ 
today. All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 


Goods dealers sell it. Hing ellie 


The Gillette Safety 
W Razor Set consists of a 
‘s triple silver plated hold: 
er, 12 doublezedged 
flexible blades—24 keen 
edges, packed in a velvet 
lined leather case and the price is $5.00. 


/ Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


“ / Ask your dealer for the ‘‘GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 
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Excuse me-—I know what I 
want, and TED C what asked 


genuine bears this signature 
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